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SOME UNCONVENTIONAL PEOPLE. 



AN INCIDENT OF LOCALES. 

Locales is a town which is held in but slight 
esteem even by its regular inhabitants. Being 
situated half on the American, and half on the 
Mexican side of the frontier, its principal advan- 
tage lies in the fact that any person given to 
indiscriminate revolver practice has only to step 
over an imaginary line in order to find himself 
safe from pursuit. The place, therefore, possibly 
for this reason, is regarded as unhealthy. It 
would not strike the casual observer as a pre- 
tentious town, owning, as it does, but one long 
straggling street, which is covered with coarse 
sand in summer, and with stagnant mud during 
the rainy season, while at all times it is full of 
loafers of various nationalities. This thorough- 
Tare is sharply divided near the centre by a 
Mexican pulqueria^ which supports a squalid 
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existence next door to an American saloon. 
The latter institution is apparently composed 
chiefly of plate-glass, and is justly believed by 
its frequenters to be very high-toned indeed. 

From causes which may be inferred, the popu- 
lation of Logales is a floating one. Nobody 
ever makes a lengthened stay there, — except, 
perhaps, those stray visitors who, after some 
excited discussion in the saloon, find themselves 
unavoidably detained. But tliese lingerers re- 
quire so narrow a lodging that they cannot be 
said to incommode the rest 

One hot afternoon in the middle of the month 
of June there was a new arrival, — an event which 
was always felt to hold potentialities. A man 
rode slowly up the street, glancing idly about 
him until, on reaching the door of the saloon, 
he dismounted, tethered his horse, and went 
inside. Little notice was taken of his entrance, 
as it occurred at the same moment as that of a 
fifth ace at a table where a group of men were 
playing cards. The stranger was dressed in 
Mexican fashion ; but his great height, together 
with . the uncompromising squareness of his 
boots, betrayed at once that he did not belong 
to that diminutive race. The bar-keeper placed 
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him at once. " Hullo, Britisher ! '* he said. 
"How '11 you take it?" "Through a straw," 
laconically responded the new-comer. "Been 
long in these parts?" was the next question, 
accompanied by a wink at the disengaged por- 
tion of the company, which was intended to 
convey to the room at large that the bar-keeper 
thoroughly understood that portion of his duties 
relating to the intelligent treatment of tender- 
foots. "Long?" repeated the visitor. "Not 
very. Ten years, or thereabouts." " Oh ! " 
said the bar-keeper, with an inflection of regret 
" Then you won't be wanting to do any busi- 
ness with the boys. Though I could tell you 
of a deal — " "I dare say," the Englishman 
interrupted, languidly. " Never knew a bar- 
tender who could n't ! " 

The man looked at him doubtfully, and passed 
a glass over the counter in disappointed silence. 
" I 've no use for Britishers," he remarked a 
moment later, when the Englishman, having 
paid for his drink, had taken it with him to a 
wooden bench ranged along the outside of the 
saloon. "If they're greenhorns, it's so easy 
to take *em in that there 's no sort of fun in 
doing it ; and if they 're old hands they 're so 
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d d knowing that you can't keep up with 

*em. Besides, I 'm tired of *em. You can't get 
away from Britishers. They 're everywhere. I 
once went down a mine that I was told had n't 
been opened since the Spaniards was working 
it, and when I got to the bottom of the durndest 
old monkey-pole that ever I see, I 'm blamed 
if a cuss did n't step up to the shaft and say, 
'How de do? Fine day.' They're too com- 
mon. Englishmen is, — that 's what 's the matter." 
But this particular Englishman seemed indis- 
posed to obtrude his society upon any one. He 
attended to the feeding of his horse, and then 
returned to the empty bench, where he lounged 
at ease for some time, apparently oblivious of 
his surroundings. His solitude, however, was 
broken in upon presently by a man who came 
out of the saloon and settled himself upon the 
bench. "Gettin* too hot for me in there," he 
remarked in an explanatory way. " Ever been 
in Logales before, stranger? " he went on. 
" Never 1 " responded the Englishman, with 
brevity. "Goin* to make a stay?" queried 
his interlocutor. " Perhaps it may save you 
some trouble," said the Englishman, deliberately, 
** if I tell you at once that I have an appoint- 
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ment with Dick Jumper, who is to meet me 
here this afternoon, and that directly I have 
seen him I intend to leave your interesting 
town." 

" Oh ! Dick Jumper," the man repeated 
reflectively. " He '11 likely be here on time ; 
he ain't slow, Dick ain't. Last month, when he 
was around, he laid out a Mexican for gallopin' 
past him and raisin' a dust. He 's a pretty shot, 
very pretty ; but I allow that Parson Jake can 
see him, and go one better every time. Reckon 
he's gettin' ready to do it, too." "Why?" 
asked the Englishman, concisely. " Well, the 
Parson — so-called because he ain't, so to speak, 
peaceful — is in the saloon now, and, what's 
more, he 's been there all day. He 's taken 
whiskey liberal, and now he 's fillin' up on rum, 
when he knows quite well that he did n't oughter 
mix his drinks. His head won't stand it ; and 
he always ends by shootin' free." 

" You say that he is in the bar-room? " asked 
the Englishman, indifferently. " Yes, just at 
this moment," replied his companion ; ** but it 
won't be long before the fun begins, so I guess 
I '11 make tracks pretty soon. I 'd advise you 
to do the same. Parson Jake ain't partic'lar 
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when he 's once on the bend ; but in my judg- 
ment he goes for Britishers special. I'd bet 
my bottom dollar^ that when he comes out, the 
first thing he '11 do will be to stumble over them 
long legs of yours, and then if you don't apolo- 
gize quick, you '11 get hurt." " I think I '11 risk 
it," said the Englishman, with a yawn. " Good 
day, if you must go." 

Left alone, he yawned again, took out his 
pistol, looked at it contemplatively for a second, 
apparently forgot to return it to his belt, and 
sat with it held loosely in his hand. The hot sun 
blazed fiercely upon him, and he pulled down 
his sombrero to shade his eyes. Then he fell 
to thinking of afternoon tea under the trees of 
the rectory garden at home. It was an appre- 
ciable length of time since he had been present 
at that function ; but he clearly remembered it. 
A cursory observer would have fancied him 
half asleep, but for an expression of restrained 
bitterness which, beginning at the mouth, 
gradually took possession of his whole face. 
It was the face of a man who would never be 
quite worsted in the battle of life, so long as 
there were none who suspected that he had 
wounds. 
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Presently, his thoughts were interrupted by 
the sound of excited ejaculations issuing from 
the open windows of the saloon behind him. His 
eyes developed a look of alertness, but he be- 
trayed no other sign of having heard the dis- 
turbance. It was, however, destined to be 
forced upon his notice, for in a moment more 
there came a wild yell ; then a drunken man, 
pistol in hand, rushed out into the street. 

Save for a few loafers peering cautiously from 
the doorway of the bar, the pavement cleared as 
though by magic, the citizens of Logales having 
apparently no fancy for acting as targets. 

Parson Jake looked about him for some one on 
whom to wreak his whiskey-begotten fury; but 
for a few seconds he could distinguish nothing 
through the dust raised by the heels of the 
rapidly retiring crowd. Then he caught sight 
of the reposeful figure seated at ease upon the 
bench, and with an oath he staggered towards 
it Whether by accident or design, the English- 
man's legs occupied most of the pavement in 
front of his bench, and it may have been unavoid- 
able, therefore, that Parson Jake should stumble 

over them. " What the ," he began angrily ; 

but another shot rang out a fraction of a second 
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before his own, and as his right arm dropped 
limply by his side, his bullet passed harmlessly 
to the ground. Quick as thought, he grabbed 
with his left hand at his fallen weapon; but 
before he could grasp it the Englishman had 
risen, and, in a desultory way, had knocked 
him down. 

Parson Jake seemed at first too stunned to 
move. He gazed with amazement, mingled with 
incredulity, at his helpless member; then, 
sobered by the remarkable events which had 
come to pass, he murmured softly to himself, 

•* Well, 1 41 be d d." " Probably," said the 

Englishman ; " but, meantime, you should not 
be so hasty tempered. , It's bad for the 
health." 

Parson Jake made no reply. This was a situ- 
ation to which even profanity was not entirely 
equal. He seemed too dazed even to feel the 
pain of his broken arm, and he suffered himself 
to be helped up and led away by a few members 
of the rapidly returning crowd, without commit- 
ting himself to further speech. 

His companions showed no desire to take 
up his quarrel, because, owing to his peculiar 
idiosyncrasies, Parson Jake was not a popular 
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character. In fact, it was generally agreed that 
he had met with no more than justice; so those 
gentlemen who failed to join in the procession 
escorting the sufferer home, felt no hesitation in 
asking the Englishman to name his liquor, and 
in afterwards assisting him to^ dispose of it. 

When the expected Dick Jumper made his 
appearance, which happened a little later on, 
his numerous acquaintances gathered about 
him, eager to put him in possession of the after- 
noon's events. He listened attentively, and at 
the end of the recital he expectorated with 
decision. " It serves Parson Jake durned well 
right," he said ; " a man that can't take his grog 
without wanting to fuss around with shootin'- 
irons, makes me tired. As for long-legs there, 
— well, I could have told you that when it comes 
to the point, he can lay all over any chap that 
ever I see. That is, when he takes the trouble 
to wake up, which he don't often do." 

After the necessary salutations had been 
exchanged (they were mostly disposed of in 
glasses), Dick Jumper retired with the stranger 
to a corner, where they held a long, and appar- 
ently satisfactory, consultation. Finally, the 
matter which they had met to discuss appeared 
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to be settled, and the Englishman rose from his 
seat, saying, "Then that's decided on. It's 
growing late now, and I must be moving. I '11 
be with you at the Fonda Grande, Dick, a week 
firom to-day. Good-night, gentlemen." 

He went outside, untied his horse^ and pre- 
pared to mount But just as he placed his foot 
in the stirrup, a man came running up the street, 
calling out breathlessly, " Wait a bit, stranger; 
wait a bit." When the messenger drew near 
enough to make himself understood, he ex- 
plained the reason of his haste. " Parson Jake," 
he said, " not feelin' well, has gone to bed. He 
heerd from the doc* as tied up his arm that you 
was leavin' to-night, and he asked me to come 
and tell you that he 'd like to see you for a 
minute before you go. All fair and square, he 
said. That's his diggings up there on tlie hill. 
You '11 have to pass close by it.** 

" I shall be delighted to call," said the English- 
man, gravely, giving a light shake to the reins, 
and nodding farewell as his horse settled into a 
canter. 

** Wonder what the beggar wants with me,'* 
he thought. "Glad I winged him. These 
drunken ruffians bore one." A few moments 
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brought him to his antagonist's doon It stood 
wide open, so he dismounted and, with a 
preliminary tap, walked in. 

He noted with faint surprise that the room in 
which he found himself, though scantily fur- 
nished, was yet quite neat ; but in the ^growing 
dusk it was some seconds before he saw that abed 
in the further corner was occupied by his singular 
host. "You sent for me?" he said interro- 
gatively, when he had ascertained this fact. 
*' Yes," returned Parson Jake, " I wanted to see 
what you was like. I did n't get a good look at 
you before." " Shall I turn slowly round ? " 
inquired the Englishman, politely, " or have you 
a good view of me where I am? " " How did 
you do it? That's what I want to know," said 
Parson Jake, irrelevantly. " I reckoned that I 
was rather spry with shootin'-irons myself; but 
this afternoon I never was in it at all ! And you 
look like a greenhorn too," he added contem- 
platively. " I think," suggested the Englishman, 
modestly, "that my success may have been 
due to the fact that I do not care for rum and 
whiskey mixed. They are really better if taken 
separately.'' 

Parson Jake groaned. " Guess I '11 take to 
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whiskey neat myself in future," he said. " Hollo, 
Meg ! " he called suddenly. " Here 's the chap 
as did it ! Come and take a peep at him. It 's 
a kind of curiosity you won't see again." 

A slight rustle of petticoats was heard in the 
next room, and the moment after a woman 
appeared in the doorway. She was a faded 
woman, who had once been beautiful, and was 
still handsome. But even to the most casual obr 
server she somehow conveyed the impression 
that events, and not time, had robbed her of 
her beauty. She looked like a person who en- 
dured life simply because there seemed to be no 
convenient method of dispensing with such a 
superfluity; while if ever she had possessed 
a capacity for enjoyment, she had evidently no 
further use for it at present 

As she stepped over the threshold, her eyes 
fell first upon the tall, indifferent figure stand- 
ing in the middle of the room. As they did so, 
what little color she had previously boasted, 
forsook her face, leaving it almost ghastly in its 
whiteness. She forgot to remove her gaze, or 
to loose the handle of the door, and she stood 
rigidly, as though stricken by some sudden 
blow. 
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" That 's right, Meg ! " said Parson Jake, ap- 
provingly. " Stare at him well. He 's a rare 
bird, he is. Lord ! don't I wish I 'd the use of 
my hands, and a handkerchief to shoot over! 
Still, it was a fair game, and he won it honest. I 
admit that. But I felt like taking a good look 
at him, because we might meet again, and I try 
tricks with him unknowing." 

After his first expectant glance at the woman, 
the visitor had averted his gaze. Perhaps the 
closeness of the room affected them both ; for 
the pallor that crept about his firmly set lips 
equalled that upon her face. But Parson Jake 
thought that her claims to notice were being 
unduly neglected. " That *s my wife," he re- 
marked, by way of introduction. ** Indeed,' 
replied the Englishman, unconcernedly ; adding 
with a strange pause between his words, " this 
room is so dark that at first I thought she was 
mine." The woman shuddered. 

" So you 're married too ! " commented Parson 
Jake. " Well, it ain't a bad scheme, though 
there's ups and downs. Meg's a good sort 
when she ain't in one of her high and mighty 
fits. I dare say your wife isn't any better?" 
" No," the Englishman responded, ** she is not 
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in any way superior. Now I must be off. I 
hope that you will soon be all right," he added 
politely. " No fear/* returned Parson Jake. 
** Meg, see him out at the door." 

Meg seemed to detach herself from the spot 
whereon she stood, and to walk across the floor 
with difficulty ; but she evidently intended to obey 
her instructions. The Englishman, whose move^ 
ments had been a. little less deliberate than 
usual, was in the yard before she reached him. 
He must have heard her step behind him, but 
he did not turn his head, or in any way betray 
consciousness of her presence. 

She waited until she saw that he was going to 
mount; then she put out her hand and gripped 
him by the arm. " Wait," she said hoarsely. 
" There is the child ; you must tell me of the 
child. He is mine still, whatever may hdve 
happened. Have you made him forget me?" 
" No," answered the Englishman, briefly. ** Tell 
me more,** she entreated hungrily. " You see 
my punishment ; even you could not wish it to 
be harder. And you have the boy left from the 
wreck of our old happiness, while for me there 
is nothing." 

" You chose a losing side," said her com- 
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panion, slowly. "I tried to keep — But 
what 's the good of raking it all up ? It *s done 
with years ago, and it is among the things 
that are unalterable." 

" But the boy," repeated the woman, desper- 
ately. ** You say that he remembers ; did he 
speak of me after — ? " " Yes, he spoke of you," 
said the man, with an effort. " Often. And all 
through one hot night he tossed about his bed, 
calling * Mother, mother ! I want my mother.' 
You may recollect that I had some affection for 
the boy, and it was natural I should sit beside 
him trying to comfort him. But he would none 
of me. It was of you alone that he thought." 

The woman moistened her dry lips. " How 
long } " she muttered. '* When — ? " " That 
was the night that he died," the Englishman 
replied quietly, as he stooped to tighten his 
stirrup leather. The woman turned away from 
him, and leaned her head against the lintel of 
the door. " My God ! " she moaned. " My 
God ! " She remained thus for a moment ; then 
a voice called her from inside the house, and 
without a backward glance she obeyed the 
summons. 

The Englishman watched her out of sight 
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before mounting his horse. He rode slowly 
until he came to the outskirts of the town ; then 
digging in his spurs, he forced his sombrero 
down upon his head, and throughout the long 
night galloped recklessly into the darkness. 



A SERVANT OF PRICE. 

Ignacio was the family butler, although no one 
would have guessed this fact from his personal 
appearance, which greatly resembled that of a 
pirate. His attire, too, consisting as it usually 
did of a pair of very tight check trousers, a dila- 
pidated straw sombrero, and an ancient white 
shirt, with the sleeves well rolled up, was far 
from suggesting that respectability which we 
are accustomed to look for in the dignitary pre- 
siding over the sideboard. 

But in spite of these and other disabilities, 
which will appear later, Ignacio undoubtedly 
possessed several qualifications for his post. 
He had, for instance, a very neat taste in sherry, 
and an absorbing passion for mixed biscuits. 
Unfortunately, however, he lived and labored 
in a country where all such luxuries were im- 
ported at great cost, so that his employers 
would have been satisfied with a less convin- 
cing proof of his fitness for his duties. On his 
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first advent he expressed an urgent desire to 
make himself genially useful ; and as no obsta- 
cles were put in the way of his fulfilling this 
unnatural aspiration (for a Mexican domestic), 
he proceeded to do so, according to his lights, 
— which were few. 

The circumstance that his mistress, a foolish, 
but well-meaning foreigner, should Constantly 
be overreached by his astute countrymen, 
seemed to cause him pain; and he offered to 
take upon his own shoulders the necessary 
daily haggling with mercenary tradespeople. 

With a blind credulity born of long previous 
residence among the unsophisticated folk of an 
English countryside, the lady acted upon this 
idea; and for a brief space indulged without 
hindrance the faith that was in her. For the 
results following the change of administration 
were of the happiest nature. 

The price of petroleum suddenly dropped from 
seven dollars to six dollars per can, and the 
butcher seemed in danger of ruining himself by 
the remarkable reduction in his demands. The 
milkman, too, who had been supplying short 
quantities, was brought to terms by Ignacio 
fetching the milk himself. Naturally, in view 
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of such reforms as these, Ignacio's credit rose 
as that of the fraudulent purveyors fell; and 
during some months he received a meed of 
praise which would have done justice to the 
merits of a minor saint. Therefore it seems al- 
most invidious to explain that the real cost of the 
oil was only four dollars, and that it was after- 
wards discovered that a sort of mutual benefit 
society had been formed between Ignacio and 
the butcher. Then, although the amount of 
milk delivered was all that could be desired, 
a marked deterioration in its quality was traced 
to the fact that, on his daily return with the can, 
Ignacio was in the habit of selling half the 
contents, and filling the vacuum with water. It 
was also found that he supported a poor and un- 
deserving family on the difference between what 
he received and what he spent for boot polish. 

Still, his manners were so gravely courteous, 
and the downward sweep of sombrero where- 
with he greeted approval or blame was so 
stately and reserved, that no one quite liked to 
tell him that his foibles were known. 

There was one person, however, who was 
troubled by no such scruples, and who expressed 
his opinion with great frequency and force. 
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This was an elder ruffian of still more piratical 
visage, whom in moments of expansion Ignacio 
addressed as papa. This gentleman spent his 
leisure, which seemed to be plentiful, in his 
son's society; and their conversation appeared 
chiefly to consist of different opinions on the 
subject of wages, Ignacio thinking, not unnatu- 
rally, that what he earned belonged to himself, 
and his parent taking an entirely opposite view. 
As these disputes frequently reached a climax, 
it became an understood thing in the house 
that when sounds of woe were heard proceeding 
from the kitchen, they were merely caused by 
the circumstance that, driven to desperation by 
his contumacy, ** papa " was personally chastis- 
ing his offspring. But these details, however 
subversive of the calm which should reign in a 
well-regulated household, were all matters that 
might have been overlooked. They were, in 
fact, regarded with a lenient eye, and it was not 
until Ignacio took to substituting gooseberry 
champagne for sparkling hock that his afflicted 
employers felt that the time had come for them 
to part. 

So that faithful servant retired, and another 
butler most inadequately filled his place. 
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The new-comer was worthy, but uninteresting. 
He wore a stolid expression and a perennial 
crop of pimples, and he never once succeeded 
in retaining his grasp of any article which it 
was possible to drop; still, he came within 
measurable distance of being honest, and this 
being a rare distinction among his kind, it 
coyered a host of lesser faults. 

His reign promised to be peaceful, if a trifle 
dull, — a failing which could never be attributed 
to Ignacio. But before many weeks had passed 
over their heads, the hardly-won tranquillity of 
the family was destined to receive a rude shock. 
Ignacio was apparently not lost, though gone 
before. 

One evening at dinner there occurred a 
longer interval between two of the courses than 
could reasonably be accounted for even by 
the supposition that Juan, the new man, had 
dropped all the dishes. 

In answer to an oft-repeated summons, a small 
maid at length appeared to explain the reason 
of this delay. 

" Where is Juan, and what does he mean by 
keeping us waiting in this manner? " the head 
of the house demanded irately. 
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** May it please the seiior," the little maid 
responded, meekly, " Juan told me to say that 
he is very sorry, but he cannot finish serving 
dinner because a gendarme has just called to 
take him to prison, and the handcufiGs are already 
on his wrists." 

** It would please the seftor to punch some- 
body's head," remarked that gentleman, with 
acerbity, as he rose from table and went to in- 
vestigate matters. 

In the corridor he found the officer of the 
law preparing to depart with his victim ; Juan, 
though protesting his innocence, apparently not 
greatly disturbed by the course of events. 

" What has he done? " asked the seftor. 

" Stabbed a woman in the street, not ten 
minutes ago," replied the gendarme. 

" But that 's impossible," exclaimed the seftor. 
"You must be mistaken. He was in my 
presence until the last quarter of an hour, and 
he has not left the place." 

" I can't help that," the gendarme answered. 
"The criminal was seen to enter this house, 
and I was told by a man who recognized him 
that he was your butler ; so it is useless to deny 
the assault." 
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**But his fellow-servants can prove that he 
could not have committed it," argued the sefVor, 
rendered eloquent by the prospect of losing the 
remainder of his dinner altogether. '* By Jove, 
though/* he broke off, ** I should not wonder 
if Ignacio were at the bottom of this job ; only 
I don't see how he could have got into the 
house without some of us noticing him." 

" It may have been my last man-servant who 
was recognized," he explained aloud ; " and if so 
he must be in hiding somewhere near by. I 
should think, at all events, you had better 
make a search before going off with the wrong 
man." 

** Certainly not," responded the intelligent 
official ; '** I was told to arrest your butler, and 
I have done so. If he is not the right one, 
well," with a shrug, " so much the worse for 
him. Besides, it is you who are really to blame 
for changing about in this way. It causes 
confusion.*' 

The sefior communed with himself for an 
instant in his native tongue, before regaining 
sufficient command over the Spanish language 
and his own emotions to reply. But at this 
moment a couple more gendarmes appeared in 
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the courtyard, and began hurriedly ascending 
the stairs. 

" What are you doing here ? " they said breath- 
lessly to their comrade, as they reached the 
little group in the corridor. "We have just 
caught sight of the man upon the roof, and you 
were so much ahead of us that you ought to 
have secured him by now." 

" I have," answered the first-comer, proudly, 
displaying the prisoner. " They have been 
trying to persuade me that I was mistaken ; but 
of course I was not going to be deceived by 
that." 

"You fool," exclaimed one of the others, 
"this is not the criminal. Thanks to your 
delay he will probably have got away by now ; 
but we must go after him." 

The two officers hurried up to the roof, while 
their discomfited companion reluctantly set his 
captive, at liberty and then proceeded to join 
them. But it was too late. Ignacio, — for, as his 
master rightly conjectured, he was the culprit, — 
had managed to slip up the stairs in the general 
confusion caused by Juan's arrest. He had then 
made his way unobserved to the roof; and had 
he been content to wait there for an hour, he 
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might have escaped at ease. But it chanced 
that next door there stood an unfinished build- 
ing, and it occurred to Ignacio that if he could 
climb the dividing wall between the two roofs 
and descend into the unoccupied house, he 
might thus gain the street without fear of detec- 
tion. He proceeded promptly to put this plan 
into execution, and it was while in an elevated 
position on the top of the wall that he was 
noticed from the street He knew from the 
shouts, however, that he was discovered, and 
he hurried his movements to such good purpose 
-that when the officers in pursuit reached the 
parapet on which they had first caught sight 
of him, they were greeted by an excellent view 
of Ignacio's heels fast disappearing in the 
distance. 

He was never brought to justice, partly be- 
cause he could not be found, and partly because 
the lady whom he had stabbed in a fit of 
jealousy steadfastly declined to prosecute. She 
seemed, in fact, to regard the slight flesh-wound 
that he had given her more as a token of affec- 
tion than as a mark of displeasure; for she 
mentioned incidentally that her behavior had 
not been entirely above suspicion, and that 
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some intimation to that effect was the least that 
could be expected from Ignacio. 

It was on the witnesses of this proof of the 
imeven course of true love that fate bore most 
hardly, for, besides losing their dinner, they also 
lost their butler. Juan quietly but firmly re- 
fused to be comforted for the slight put upon 
him; and after breaking in his agitation two 
Crown Derby dessert dishes and a Sevres cup, 
he removed himself and his belongings before 
the family rose next morning. He left a mes- 
sage to the effect that his character would 
undoubtedly suffer if he remained in the service 
of people who employed such servants as hig 
predecessor, and that he hoped the sefior would 
reform, — which was really a little rough on that 
gentleman. 

Ignacio, when last heard of, was something in 
the bandit line at Cuba. 



CONCERNING A MINE. 

Don Manuel Escordo had recently come 
into possession of a small silver mine, and, 
according to the immemorial custom of mine 
owners, he was extremely anxious to sell it to 
some one else. This, in itself, was a natural 
ambition; the manner of its execution was 
what laid it open to remark. 

Don Manuel began preliminaries by prepar- 
ing an expert, and this gentleman prepared a 
report. A few disagreeable people expressed 
entire disbelief in both ; but, as Don Manuel 
had found occasion to observe before, this is a 
sceptical age. As a matter of fact, he held a 
low opinion of that sagacity upon which the 
world, and especially the commercial world, so 
prided itself. There was that exploded idea, 
for instance, about there being always large 
numbers of widows and orphans scattered about 
the globe, simply waiting to be taken in, and 
fraudulently entreated by any astute person who 
3 
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chose to take the trouble. For his part, al- 
though he had often gone to great exertion 
in attempting to turn an honest penny at their 
expense, Don Manuel had invariably found that 
the average widow held fixed and inconvenient 
ideas as to interest, while an orphan had once 
nearly succeeded in overreaching Don Manuel 
himself. But in the course of his endeavors 
to find a royal road to fortune, the Don had 
achieved such an unenviable notoriety among 
his countrymen that at the first mention of 
business his listeners usually pleaded previous 
engagements, and hurried away. 

So, although he sought diligently for a pur- 
chaser for his latest acquisition, during several 
months he sought in vain. So unpromis- 
ing seemed his quest that h6 felt on the 
verge of despair ; when at the last moment, 
a beneficent Providence threw an Englishman 
across his path. Not an elderly, case-hardened 
Englishman either, but a nice, fresh, beardless 
youth, apparently but just out of leading-strings. 
Moreover, as though to prove that he had been 
sent especially on Don Manuel's behalf, he had 
plenty of money entirely at his own disposal, 
which he wished to invest in some undertaking 
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likely to afford him an interesting occupation. 
This desire the delighted mine vendor felt him- 
self in a position to gratify. 

The lad's name was Frank Jerningham, — a 
cognomen so completely beyond the capacity 
of the ordinary Mexican tongue that its owner 
came to be known simply as " El Amigo de 
Don Manuel." The latter gentleman was 
charmed by the bd'stowal of this title, as it 
seemed to give him a sort of prescriptive right 
in his young friend, besides serving to warn off 
any other adventurer who might be casting 
covetous eyes upon his prize. In these circum- 
stances, it is almost superfluous to say that 
Don Manuel lost no time in bringing the merits 
of his mine to the notice of his ** Amigo," and 
in enlarging upon the fortune to be derived 
from it. The report, which he exhibited with 
pride, set forth that the mine contained free- 
milling ore of a high grade, and that in order 
to work it with satisfaction and profit, a very 
small capital, with but a trifling amount of 
labor, were all that would be required. The 
report dealt with statistics in a generous spirit, 
proving by their means that an amount of silver 
could be extracted sufficient to meet the views 
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of the most mercenary soul. In fact, after 
perusing this document, it seemed impossible 
to feel any other emotion than wonder that 
Don Manuel could bring himself to part with 
so promising a property. There was, how- 
ever, one trifling omission, which, had it been 
known, might have altered somewhat the com- 
plexion of affairs. This circumstance was, that 
for many years the mine had been full of water, 
and that it was extremely doubtful whether, 
even by the aid of the costliest pumps, the 
flooding could be altogether dispersed. 

But this depressing fact being carefully with- 
held from the " Amigo," he cheerfully sold out 
several thousand pounds* worth of Consols, in 
order to put the money so obtained into this 
very desirable investment. In extenuation of 
his action, it should be explained that he had 
but recently come of age, and was anxious to 
prove to his late trustees that he was fit to be 
trusted with the management of his own affairs. 
Also, he had been brought up by a maiden 
aunt in that policy of thinking no evil, which 
usually results in its votaries suffering from a 
good deal. 

So, altogether, when he started upon his 
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travels he still had several things to learn, and 
the wonder was how he ever got as far as 
Mexico without being fleeced. His native 
shrewdness may have protected him to some 
extent, but the lack of resource shown by those 
into whose company he fell, probably had more 
to do with it. For their beguilements generally 
took the shape of cards, which form of enter- 
tainment the " Amigo " loathed, connecting it 
as he did in his own mind with the evenings of 
a long minority mostly spent in playing dummy 
whist. 

But when Don Manuel got hold of him, 
matters put on a different aspect, and it needed 
but a couple of inferior dinners and a few still 
more doubtful compliments to convince him 
that he was a man of the world with a genius 
for finance. When he was first let into the 
secret of the existence of the mine, he regarded 
it as a mark of confidence and esteem, surpris- 
ing from a comparative stranger. Don Manuel 
fostered this view by declaring that he had 
already refused several good offers, on the 
ground that the people making them did not 
intend working the ore themselves, and he 
would not lend his countenance to a mere 
speculation. 
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The " Amigo " blushed with pleasure, and 
paid half the purchase- money in advance. 
Before completing the purchase, however, he 
was to accompany Don Manuel on a visit of 
inspection, the latter trusting to his wits to 
prevent his young friend from penetrating deep 
enough to make awkward discoveries. 

The mine being situated at some distance 
from the city, they arranged to ride there one 
day, spend the night at the village maison^ and 
return the next day. This plan was carried 
out, and- on their arrival they were met by a 
man in Don Manuel's employ, who conducted 
them at once to the mine. It was already pro- 
vided with a cage, so there was no obstacle to 
going down at once. The new owner gazed at 
the surface with delight, while his companion 
held a whispered consultation with the man. 
Then the two seated themselves in the cage 
preparatory to being lowered. They were let 
down very slowly, in order, as Don Manuel 
explained, that his young friend might examine 
the walls at his leisure, thus assuring himself of 
the richness of the quartz. 

The "Amigo," being extremely ignorant of 
the whole subject, did his best to look wise, 
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while making decidedly foolish remarks, Don 
Manuel meantime descanting on the size of the 
veins they would see below. 

It may be imagined, however, that there was 
little intention of allowing the youthful purchaser 
to go very far, and, accordingly, at a precon- 
certed secret signal, the cage began to un- 
mistakably ascend again. The Englishman 
exclaimed with surprise, and Don Manuel gave 
vent to impatient ejaculations concerning the 
stupidity of natives. 

" What is the meaning of this? " he demanded, 
with seeming anger, when they reached the 
top. The man in cl^arge of the windlass, with 
many excuses, said that he had just discovered 
a flaw in the chain, and did not think it safe for 
the sefiores to descend further until this had 
been repaired. Therefore, he had drawn them 
up as quickly as possible. This explanation, 
of course, was quite sufficient, and Don Manuel 
apologized for his haste. He also winked con- 
fidentially at his employ^; but this, being a 
private matter, was not, perhaps, intended for 
publication. 

The '* Amigo " was enchanted with what he 
had already seen, and went off" to the tnaison in 
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a contented frame of mind. Having nothing 
better to do, both he and his friend retired early 
that night; but the lad was too excited to sleep, 
and lay tossing upon his uncomfortable bed 
until daybreak, when he arose and dressed. 

He felt that he could not tear himself away 
from his newly acquired property without seeing 
it once more, if only from the outside ; so he 
went quietly out of the house, and directed his 
steps towards the mine. It did not take him 
long to reach it, and to begin pacing to and fro 
before the opening, while indulging in a blissful 
dream of the possibilities it contained. But 
this, after all, was slow work, and he gradually 
became possessed by an overwhelming desire 
to go down again. He was a light weight, and 
if he chose to risk the faulty chain, the chances 
were that nothing serious would happen; so, 
after a few moments* dallying with temptation, 
he made up his mind, and, crossing over to 
where an Indian was regarding him curiously 
from the door of a solitary hut near by, he con- 
trived, in guide-book Spanish, to make known 
his wishes. 

He explained the reason of yesterday's inter- 
rupted descent, and asked the man if he could 
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not secure the chain with rope, and then lower 
him into the mine. The Indian indulged in a 
broad grin before replying. 

"The chain is all right," he said slowly. 
" We of the village, we know why it is not per- 
mitted that the seftor descend. If the sefior 
give me pesetas^ then will I tell him things of 
much value." The "Amigo" hesitated, while 
a sort of chill passed over his youthful enthusi- 
asm. To listen to anything this man might 
have to say seemed disloyal to Don Manuel ; 
and yet, if he had really been deceived about 
the chain — ? 

" I '11 tell you what," he said, after a moment's 
pause : " don't say any more, but lower me into 
the mine, and let me find out for myself what 
is wrong. Then, if I see that you have spoken 
truly, you shall have money." 

" Good," replied the man ; " it is as the sefior 
pleases. But it is desirable that he look about 
him with care, and give the signal to be drawn 
up, with much speed." 

The two walked over to the mouth of the 
mine, where the *' Amigo " stepped into the 
cage, while his new acquaintance went to 
the windlass and began lowering him. The 
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lad had taken the precaution of borrowing a 
candle, and by its aid he recognized all the 
landmarks that they had passed the previous 
day. He gazed at the glistening walls with 
curiosity, and then the fancy seized him to 
glance below, in order to see how far he still 
was from the bottom. 

As he looked, he recoiled in horror, for 
beneath him rose a perfect sea of black water, 
stagnant and dull. It almost touched the cage, 
which he now noticed had stopped, and it filled 
the mine to an enormous depth. 

This, then, was the reason of yesterday's 
frustrated journey, and he had been cheated 
grossly. He was no financial genius, after all, 
but only a raw youth who had come very near 
being outwitted by a Mexican sharper. He 
flushed angrily in the semi-darkness as he 
signalled to be drawn up. And he felt rather 
sore at heart, too ; for he had believed in the 
man who had thus betrayed him. 

Don Manuel had behaved shamefully, but he 
would get even somehow ! And by the time that 
he reached terra firma, the outlines of a plan 
of revenge were shaping themselves in his 
brain. 
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The Indian came forward with a smile. " Did 
the seiior see enough? " he asked. 

" Plenty," replied the youth, laconically. 

" Look here ! " he continued presently. ** I 
may want you to do something for me in an 
hour or two. Will you wait about here until I 
return ? If you do as I tell you without saying 
anything, I '11 pay you well. See, here is a 
handful of pesetas to go on with, and you shall 
have more afterwards." 

" The seftor is a caballero of degree," said 
the man, gravely, " and I will serve him with 
devotion." 

" Then stay here," replied the " Amigo ; " 
" and when I come back, don't take any notice 
of me unless I speak to you." 

The mine lay a little beyond the village, the 
adobe hut of his new acquaintance being the 
only house near it ; so Frank Jerningham had 
ample time to settle the details of his scheme 
on the way to the maison. 

He found Don Manuel just on the point of 
sitting down to breakfast, and he joined him in 
the meal, doing his best to appear at ease, and 
giving no hint of the manner in which he had 
spent the last hour. 
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When they had finished, he suggested that 
while the horses were being saddled, he and 
Don Manuel should stroll along in the direction 
of the mine; and the latter, nothing loth to 
increase the infatuation of his young friend, 
willingly consented. As they drew near that 
interesting spot, they saw that, with the excep- 
tion of a stray Indian standing idly near the 
windlass, there was no one in sight. 

" By Jove ! " exclaimed the " Amigo," as 
though struck by a sudden idea, " I should so 
much like to have a lump of that quartz to takie 
away with me. Let's go down a few feet and 
knock a bit off. That man over there would 
lower us, and if we did not go far there would 
be no danger of the rope breaking. Do come ! " 

Now, Don Manuel had hoped that all risk of 
discovery was over, and he did not at all enjoy 
the notion of running deliberately into danger 
again. 

Still, his " Amigo " seemed to be intent upon 
his plan, and it would never do to arouse his 
suspicions by a too-determined resistance. So 
Don Manuel, after some persuasion, felt obliged 
to give a reluctant consent. " But I won't go 
any distance," he declared firmly ; " it would 
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be extremely dangerous ! " " It would indeed ! " 
responded the ** Amigo " dryly. 

"We had better send for my man to let us 
down," suggested Don Manuel, when he had 
yielded the point. " Oh, it is not worth while 
for such a few feet," said the ** Amigo ; " ** that 
Indian over there will do just as well." 

** But he will not know how far to send us," 
objected Don Manuel. " Show him yourself, 
then," returned the lad. " You can tell how far 
it is safe to go." 

Somewhat soothed by this concession, Don 
Manuel gave the necessary instructions. This 
done, he stepped back to the cage, and, with 
true Mexican politeness, motioned to his com- 
panion to be seated. But not to be outdone in 
courtesy, the latter insisted upon giving the 
older man precedence, and after much hesita- 
tion Don Manuel seated himself. Scarcely had 
he done so, when the Indian, in obedience to 
a rapid gesture from his patron of the morning, 
swung the cage off, and began to lower it with 
its sole occupant. 

** Stop ! stop ! " shouted Don Manuel, ex- 
citedly. " My ' Amigo * is coming with me ! " 

" No, he is not," replied that young gentleman, 
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calmly. " You seem to be unacquainted with 
some important details in the character of your 
mine," he went on, " and I am going to give 
you an opportunity of finding them out I 
have already done so, and do not, therefore, 
intend to descend again. I hope that you will 
have a pleasant expedition. Good-bye ! " 

" Let me out ! " screamed Don Manuel, as 
the cage began to sink. ** I won't go down ! 
I shall be drowned ! Murderers ! Murderers ! " 

As his head disappeared from view, and his 
voice grew fainter, the lad went over to the man 
at the windlass. ** Lower him quickly," he said, 
" so that when he touches water we shall hear 
the splash. Then pull him up as fast as you 
can, but don't bring him quite to the top." 

The Indian nodded, proceeding to obey his 
instructions to the letter. As the cage went 
deeper, Don Manuel's agonized entreaties died 
away in the distance, until at last a wild yell 
and a noise of water showed that he had gone 
far enough. He was then drawn back to within 
a foot of the mouth of the mine, where he hung 
helplessly in space, a drenched and shivering 
object. 

" You see I was right," said his '* Amigo ; " 
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"you had omitted to acquaint yourself with 
important particulars. Now, I know that you 
still have my check for half the purchase- 
money in your pocket, because you told me so 
yesterday. So I will give you your choice. 
You may hand it to me at once, or you 
may still further increase your store of infor- 
mation regarding that mine by exploring it 
again." 

" The money belongs to me," exclaimed Don 
Manuel, angrily. ** How dare you attempt to 
rob me in this way? Still, as the property ap- 
pears to be less valuable than I thought, I will 
let you off paying the half that you still owe me. 
That ought to content you." 

** Perhaps. But it does n*t," replied the 
"Amigo," quietly. "Lower him again,** he 
added to the Indian. 

" Wretch ! brigand ! I *11 give you the check ! 
Pull me up ! pull me up ! Oh, que desgracia I " 
yelled Don Manuel, as he began to descend. 

But his persecutors paid no attention to these 
appeals. Once more was heard that significant 
splash, and once more was Don Manuel drawn 
to the surface, looking even more like a drowned 
rat than before. 
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With his wet hands he tried to dash the water 
out of his eyes ; then, without a word, he com- 
menced fumbling in his pockets. After several 
efforts he succeeded in drawing out a damp 
pocket book, and, diving hastily into its re- 
cesses, he produced a piece of paper which he 
reluctantly held out to his tormentor. 

" Take it ! " he said, with a mellifluous, though 
forcible, Spanish oath, ** and let me out of this 
place ! " 

The "Amigo" stooped down cautiously to 
possess himself of the check, then stood up to 
examine it carefully. Having assured himself 
that it was indeed his own, he tore it into minute 
fragments, and threw the pieces down the mine. 
'* Then that 's done with," he said ; " and now 
you can come out I hope that you have not 
taken a chill?" 

Disdaining to notice this civility, Don Manuel 
stepped on to the ground, and was beginning to 
walk sulkily away, when a new thought appeared 
to strike him. " Look here ! " he inquired, 
" Are you an orphan ? " 

** Yes," replied his late " Amigo," with sur- 
prise. " Why do you ask? " 

" I might have known it," groaned Don 
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Manuel. " No other class of human being has 
ever got the better of me. Before I enter upon 
another business negotiation, I *11 have a medical 
certificate to say that the man's relations are all 
alive ! " 

The "Amigo" laughed. "Now," he said, 
** I fear that I must ask you to spend the next 
hour in this Indian's hut I see that he has 
some charcoal burning, so you will be able to 
dry your clothes. In one hour's time he will let 
you go ; but I don't care for you to be following 
me sooner, because I know that you are a good 
shot, and I 've no fancy for letting you practise 
upon my back." 

Too cold and dejected even to resent this 
arrangement, Don Manuel turned and went into 
the hut. After a most satisfactory consultation 
with his employer, the owner of it mounted 
guard at the door, where, it may be added, 
he faithfully performed his share of the bar- 
gain. 

The ** Amigo," meanwhile, having returned to 
the maison, where he accounted for his friend's 
absence by a regrettable lapse from strict 
accuracy, mounted his horse and went on his 
way rejoicing. '* I Ve had a narrow escape," 
4 
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he said to himself, " and I '11 be more careful in 
future. How my trustees would gloat if they 
knew ! But I '11 see to it that they never find 
out. It 's no use mentioning these incidents at 
home. They are so liable to be misconstrued." 



A DETAIL OF A JOURNEY. 

A CHILD descended leisurely from the porch of 
an isolated log-cabin, and stepped out into the 
sun. 

Hannibal, who had been finding the morning 
silence rather oppressive, welcomed her arrival 
with joy, nearly causing himself internal injury 
in his efforts, by means of strange contortions, 
to express his sentiments. But for some unex- 
plained reason the child did not respond to his 
advances with the spontaneousness that he was 
accustomed to expect from her. She patted his 
head, it is true, and she smiled absently at his 
various endeavors to attract notice, but she did 
both in an abstracted manner that Hannibal felt 
keenly. 

Her face was almost on a level with his own, so 
he looked into it with an air of inquiry that 
Poppy was unable to resist. 

" Mammy's asleep," she said complainingly. 
" Dreadful fast asleep, and there *s no break- 
fast. I don't like indoors. Let 's run ! " 
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Hannibal was delighted to comply, and they 
set off without a backward glance, the dog 
barking cheerfully as he made little dashes in 
advance, and affected not to hear when he was 
called. But it was noticeable that he never went 
more than a few yards away, returning always 
to accommodate his pace to the slower steps of 
the child. The pair frequently diverged from 
the path, however, in order to examine casual 
objects of enthralling interest to them both, and 
once they gave chase to a ground squirrel which 
blinked at them enticingly, before vanishing out 
of sight in a convenient hole. It had tried pre- 
viously to make them believe that it intended 
to be caught, and, before disappearing com- 
pletely, had led them further than they were 
aware of. 

After this disappointment, the two walked 
more soberly for a time, although Hannibal 
could not refrain from occasionally expostu- 
lating fiercely with his shadow, which stretched 
itself out upon the sandy plain in an unwarrant- 
able and aggressive manner. His attention, too, 
was distracted by the singularly unfinished way 
in which his companion was clad. Her pina- 
fore was put on hind before, its untied strings 
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hanging loosely over the unfastened^ buttons of 
her frock, and she wore a sun-bonnet which 
obviously did not belong to her. Her entire 
appearance, indeed, bore witness to the patent 
fact that, with the confidence born of five years' 
experience of the world, she had essayed to 
dress herself. Even to Hannibal's uncritical 
eye the result was not satisfactory, and he had 
a vague idea that something was wrong. For 
Poppy's mother to give her daughter neither 
breakfast nor care, was a state of affairs urgently 
requiring explanation. 

The matter was beyond his comprehension, 
so, with a movement of his rough sides, Hannibal 
shook himself free from puzzling incongruities, 
and invited his companion to another race. 

She followed him at the fast jog-trot which 
seemed to be all that her fat legs could 
accomplish, and, with an occasional pause to 
inquire into the nature and uses of dropped 
feathers or other incidental discoveries, they ran 
on for an indefinite length of time. They had 
by now left the log-cabin from which they 
started far behind, and were surrounded on all 
sides by a wide expanse of prairie. But they 
were accustomed to solitude, and their situation 
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alarmed neither of the playmates. Still, towards 
noon their pace grew slower, and at length, after 
a vigorous pursuit of an astonished butterfly, 
the child sank down exhausted. When she 
ceased to be amused, she began to realize that 
she was hungry, and, remembering her lost meal, 
she shed a few self-pitying tears. 

Then, with the air of one recovering from a 
temporary depression of spirits, she wiped her 
eyes upon her pinafore, and felt in her pocket. 
Much to her relief, she unearthed from thence 
a handful of biscuits, originally intended for 
yesterday's lunch, but forgotten in the excite- 
ment of a game. 

Having refreshed themselves upon this lucky 
find, both Hannibal and she were rather unde- 
cided what course to pursue next Hannibal 
appeared, on the whole, to be of opinion that 
they ought to go home. He made two or three 
short runs in that direction, accompanying his 
movements by a series of disconnected barks. 
But Poppy did not respond to these invitations. 
She was very tired, and there existed, too, in 
her childish mind some undefined dread of 
Mammy's unwonted silence. Suppose when 
they returned she should still be asleep? 
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No, Poppy did not want to go back yet. 
But her legs ached, and the sun was very hot ; 
she would just put her head down for an instant 
upon that dead log. Of course she was not 
sleepy, but — in a moment more her eyes 
closed, her lips parted slightly, and Poppy was 
dreaming happily. Hannibal stretched himself 
out beside her, and made believe to follow her 
example; but although the casual observer, had 
there been one, might have believed in the 
evidence of his shut eyes and general attitude 
of repose, yet the alertness of his ears would 
infallibly have betrayed the fact that he was on 
the look-out for incidents. For a couple of 
hours or more, however, nothing happened; 
the child slept on peacefully, and even the 
sand-flies took a perfunctory nap. 

Then a sudden, inexplicable tremor passed 
from the tip of the dog's tail to the point of his 
nose, and, dropping his affectation of uncon- 
sciousness, he sat up and fixed his gaze upon an 
ill-defined speck in the distance. 

He watched intently until the single blot 
upon the landscape resolved itself into two, 
gradually taking the shape of a couple of horse- 
men, evidently riding towards his charge and 
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himself. Hannibal felt some doubt as to whether 
he had better keep perfectly quiet, or get up and 
bark at the approaching figures. Fortunately 
he decided upon the latter course, otherwise 
this history might have ended abruptly. For at 
the moment that he proceeded to action, the 
new-comers on the scene were discussing the 
advisability of investigating with a gun the prob- 
lem of his presence in the neighborhood. 

In those desolate regions it was no uncommon 
thing for weeks to pass without the dreary 
wastes being once disturbed by human foot; 
therefore it was an odd coincidence that started 
Poppy and the dog across the prairie on the 
same day that a couple of ranchers were 
journeying from one settlement to another. 

The men were riding in the listless manner of 
people whose horses are tired, and who have 
no hope that anything will occur to break 
the monotony of a three days' ride. Having 
nothing special to say, they had not spoken to 
each other for an hour, when, just before 
Hannibal determined to take the initiative in 
introducing himself, one man suddenly sat up in 
his saddle with an air of some interest. 

** What 's that, Jim ? " he said, pointing with 
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his whip at the little group formed by the child 
and the dog. 

" Tears like it might be an animal of some 
sort," responded his companion; "only what 
beasts there is hereabouts don't make a reg'lar 
practice of goin' to sleep by daylight in the 
open." 

** Let's wait until we get a bit closer, and then 
shoot," suggested the other. "The thing ain't 
big enough to be a man, and there 's no other 
sort o' varmint around this place but what 's all 
the better for a bit of lead to carry away." 

"There's no call to hurry," Jim said slowly. 
" Look, there 's two on 'em. The black one 's 
gettin' up. I believe it's nothing but some fool 
of a dog that 's got tired of a crowd and put out 
for the plains. But what in blazes is the other? 
It has n't stirred yet. Come on, Bill ; let 's go 
and see." 

They touched their horses with the spur, and 
cantered noiselessly over the sand to within a 
few yards of where Hannibal mounted guard 
over his charge. He would have liked to bark, 
but he was afraid of awaking her; so he con- 
tented himself with a few low growls, which 
changed into whines of toleration as he found 
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that Poppy's slumbers were likely to be duly 
respected. 

For the two men dismounted quietly, tiptoe- 
ing their way to the side of the sleeping child as 
carefully as though the prairie might suddenly 
begin to echo their footsteps, A little flush, 
born of the morning's excitement, rested softly 
on Poppy's upturned cheek, and a tendril of fair 
hair, stirred gently by the breeze, hovered affec- 
tionately about her forehead. One fat, dimpled 
hand was flung out, palm uppermost, and in the 
other was tightly clasped a stone, a few biscuit- 
crumbs, and a dead leaf. 

Taken in conjunction with the vastness of the 
couch that she had chosen for her afternoon 
nap, the child seemed smaller and more helpless 
than words could readily convey. 

" She looks kinder — kinder peart, Jim,", said 
Bill, at last, casting about in his mind for a suit- 
able adjective, and finally choosing the most 
inappropriate. 

'* Bet yer life,** Jim replied concisely. 

Poppy moved restlessly, as though half con- 
scious that some new development in her history 
was about to take place ; but she did not wake 
up. 
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" We can't leave her here," Jim continued 
presently ; ** we must find out where she belongs, 
and take her home. Guess the old woman 
oughter look after her some. A prairie ain't 
no place for a kid like that to go to roost 
in." 

" There 's only one place within miles of us 
where she could have come from," Bill said 
meditatively ; " and now I come to think of it, I 
did hear that a woman With a child had been 
living there for a year past. It's a lonesome 
spot, but they say she sets no store by society. 
Vinegar Pete's wife rode out fifteen miles to call 
on her, and she never asked her inside the 
house." 

" Well, anyway, we 'd better be taking the 
young 'un along," said Jim. ** I '11 mount, and 
then maybe you can pick her up and hand her 
to me without waking her." 

Bill proceeded at once to fulfil these instruc- 
tions, with a degree of care which would have 
been almost superfluous in dealing with dyna- 
mite, while Hannibal stood by, prepared to resent 
to the death any movement which he might con- 
sider suspicious. He seemed, however, to un- 
derstand the necessity for action of some sort, 
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and forbore to coro plain of the interference 
with his affairs. 

Poppy slept tranquilly through her transfer- 
ence from the ground to Jim's arms, rousing 
just enough to nestle her head into the warmth 
of his jacket, in a way that caused him to 
murmur confidentially, " Well, I 'm dumed ! " 

But when the horses began to trot, the unac- 
customed motion disturbed the child, and after 
one or two ineffectual attempts to remain obliv- 
ious of the change in her circumstances, she 
rubbed her eyes, and finally sat up. Hannibal, 
who had been following in a rather subdued 
manner, recovered his spirits somewhat, and 
barked cheerfully. But Poppy did not share 
his gayety ; she pressed her hands over her eyes 
again, and took them away with a tear on each 
knuckle. 

"I don't like strange men," she said with 
directness, "and I don't want a ride; I want 
my Mammy." 

" We 're taking you back to her right now, 
me and my mate is," Jim explained softly. 
" Lie down again, and you '11 soon be along." 

"Do you think she '11 be awake yet?" the 
child asked, in mollified tones. " I called her 
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and shook her this morning, but I could n't 
make her hear. And there was no breakfast." 

** Hand me over them corn-cakes. Bill," said 
Jim. "What made your mother sleep so 
long,?*' he asked, when Poppy had worked 
her way through a considerable amount of 
refreshment. 

" I dunnoV' she answered. " She was very 
cold, perhaps that was it ; but I was frightened, 
so I came out with Hannibal, and we ran — oh, 
ever so far, and then I lay down. Did you see 
me?" she added. 

** Yes, we seen you/^ said Jim, adding irrele* 
vantly to Bill, "there's coyotes around here 
after nightfall." 

" It 's lucky we happened along," Bill replied 
briefly; and this reflection seemed to occupy 
the thoughts of both men, for neither spoke for 
several minutes. 

Poppy, however, having unburdened her mind 
of her troubles, felt conversationally disposed* 
and her careless prattle went to prove that 
although her mother might be unbending to 
strangers, to the child, at least, she was an 
affectionate companion. 

When at last, round a clump of brush, the 
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party came in sight of the solitary cabin from 
which it was now clear Poppy must have strayed, 
that young person wished to jump down and 
run in to see ** if Mammy was up." 

But, telling her that her mother might be ill, 
Jim held her tightly in his arms while he dis- 
mounted, and they walked to the door in a 
silence broken only by a prolonged howl from 
Hannibal, whose temporary gayety appeared to 
have vanished completely. As they crossed 
the threshold, with a furtive glance to see that 
no one was observing him, Jim took off his 
sombrero, in a manner that suggested apology 
for an amiable weakness. Bill, who was delayed 
a moment by the necessity for tethering the 
horses, was too late to see this concession to the 
accepted rules of good society; yet, strangely 
enough, he also removed his hat in the doorway, 
— an elaborate pretence of scratching his head 
serving for excuse. He was just in time to see 
Jim gently close the door of communication 
between the room in which they stood and an 
adjoining one, and to catch a glimpse of a 
rigidly-outlined figure upon the bed which the' 
latter contained. 

Poppy made an attempt to run in to " speak to 
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Mammy," but when she was told that her mother 
was still sleeping, and must not be disturbed 
that night, she accepted the decision as final. 
' Still, she began sobbing quietly to herself, in a 
subdued, hopeless manner that caused her com- 
panions a misery which they expressed in differ- 
ent ways. Hannibal put his nose into her hand 
with a whine, Jim began to build a fire with 
much unnecessary clatter, and Bill remarked to 
the world at large that he should n't wonder if 
there was^ to be pop-overs for supper. 

As the cheerful blaze gradually penetrated to 
the corner of the floor where she sat, the child 
ceased crying, although it was easy to see that 
her mind was still chiefly occupied with the 
strange state of affairs which prevailed. Per- 
haps some undefined dread, born of that morn- 
ing's experience, when she had aroused to find 
her mother lying cold and speechless by her 
side, prevented her rebelling further ; but at all 
events, by the time the meal was ready. Poppy 
was prepared to discuss it with the healthy 
appetite of five. 

It was rapidly growing dark when every one 
had finished, and, exhausted by her day's adven- 
tures, Poppy's head was drooping suggestively. 
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" You make her up a bed on the sofy there, 
Bill," said Jim, " while I try to undo her things. 
Guess tape was cheap where she was raised," he 
added presently, " for I 'm blamed if she seems 
to have anything else on her." 

The child forgot her troubles for a moment, 
to laugh at the perplexities of her strange nurse. 

** I can undress myself," she said proudly ; 
" Mammy taught me." 

She slipped easily out of what seemed to the 
bewildered Jim a perfect labyrinth of strings and 
buttons, and she was soon standing before the 
fire in her little white nightgown, spreading out 
an array of minute toes to the blaze. 

The two men looked at her in admiring 
silence ; they did not remember to have noticed 
before that children were so small or so dainty. 
"The sofy s ready," Bill remarked diffidently 
at last Poppy ran across the room and climbed 
into it, so charmed with the prospect of such a 
novel couch as to be quite oblivious, for the 
time, of the reasons which led to its preparation. 

She pressed her face into the pillows and lay 
still for a few seconds ; then she said drowsily, 
" I want to be kissed good-night" 

The men glanced sheepishly at each other 
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before — with an air of invincible resolution — 
Jim crossed the room and imprinted a timid kiss 
upon the child*s cheek. Encouraged by this 
example, Bill followed suit, and finding that no 
evil consequences ensued upon what he was in- 
clined to consider an act of sacrilege, he mut- 
tered several times, first thoughtfully, and thea 
more confidently, " Great Caesar's Ghost ! " 

For a little while Poppy sleepily watched her 
new companions* efforts at " tidying up ; " thea 
her eyelids drooped more and more heavily, and 
she was soon beyond curiosity or grief Jim 
and Bill, however, occupied themselves about 
the place for some time longer. They seemed 
to feel a strange reluctance towards commen* 
dng that task which both were aware must be 
completed by morning ; and the room was in a 
state of spick and span neatness before they 
moved towards that inner chamber, at whose 
door Hannibal was whining softly. They knew 
now with certainty what it contained; and it 
was with an effort that they lit a candle, and 
passing inside stood by the bed. 

Asleep its occupant undoubtedly was, nor 
could there be any question but that her slum- 
ber was sound. She lay stretched coldly at 

s 
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length, as though in the moment that she had 
felt her fate was upon her she had composed 
herself to die. She was a young woman, and 
handsome, but her face bore an expression of 
hardness which slightly marred its beauty. Her 
dark hair, in curious contrast with her pallid 
features and lightly marked yellow eyebrows, 
was scattered loosely over the pillows, while her 
parted lips seemed to wear a cynical smile, as 
though they would boast of having escaped from 
life at last 

The two who looked down upon her noticed 
these details, then they silently drew the sheet 
over the still form and went back softly to the 
kitchen. For a few seconds neither spoke, then 
Bill said reflectively, " There 's no sign of foul 
play. It must have been heart disease, or some 
of them doctors' fads that took her off. But, 
anyway, there's got to be a berryin*, though 
there 's nobody in that line within twenty-four 
hours' journey." 

" Guess you and me *s in for it," responded 
Jim. ** There '11 be things wanted," he contin- 
ued ; " we *d better go and look in the outhouse." 

They found a lantern, lit it, and disappeared 
into the darkness outside. Hannibal mean- 
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while jumped upon the child's impromptu bed, 
causing her to stir uneasily. He opened his 
mouth, intending to howl; but restraining him- 
self from a sense of duty, he yawned instead. 
Still, he was evidently ill at ease, besides being 
doubtful as to what share he ought to take in 
the events now going forward. For a time 
there was silence in and arotmd the house ; then 
a sound of hammering arose from the neighbor- 
hood of the outbuildings ; and for the next two 
hours the stillness of the prairie was broken by 
the noise of blows. 

Finally these ceased, and the two men re- 
appeared, carrying between them a long box 
roughly put together with logs and planks. 
Again they showed their former curious reluc- 
tance to enter the inner chamber ; but after stop- 
ping to speak to the dog, and going through 
some pretence of adjusting the load upon their 
shoulders, there was no further excuse for delay, 
so they passed inside. As the door opened, 
Hannibal's feelings overcame him, and he gave 
vent to a prolonged howl. But the child slept 
through it; and for that other sleeping figure of 
which the dog caught a glimpse, there was no 
prospect of awakening. 
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The men set down the rude coffin, and then^ 
with a strange gentleness in such rough hands, 
they lifted the dead woman into it. But at the 
moment that they raised her a shudder of super- 
stitious dread came over them, for her mass of 
dark hair moved, then seemed to detach itself 
bodily from her head, whence it slipped in a 
stealthy, gliding way to the floor. A closely 
cropped mass of yellow curb came thereby into 
view, making a bright spot in the semi-darkness 
of the room. 

Each man tried to make believe that nothing 
unusual had occurred, and that he had not, for 
one brief instant, been on the verge of dropping 
the burden in whom this strange transformation 
had taken place, and fleeing panic-stricken from 
the place. They refrained guiltily from looking 
at each other ; but from the immutable face up- 
turned to their own they seemed unable to avert 
their eyes, the impassivity of the expression 
contrasted so strangely with the curious revela- 
tion that had just been made. From a reluc- 
tant attention, Bill's gaze resolved itself into a 
concentrated stare. Jim glanced at him doubt- 
fully. Then he picked up the fallen locks, and, 
laying them lightly beside the dead woman, he 
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interposed the lid of the coffin between her and 
themselves. Roused to a sense of the position 
by this action^ Bill drew a long breath, and fol- 
lowed his friend out of the room, carefully clos- 
ing the door behind him. 

He built up- the dying fire, pulled the bed- 
clothes around the child's neck in a silent, pre- 
occupied manner, and then led the way back to 
tiie out-house, still without uttering a word. The 
two emerged from thence in a few moments, main- 
taining the same unbroken silence. They each 
carried a spade, and» going over to a tree stand- 
ing at a little distance from the house, they 
began to dig beneath it 

The rays of their lantern threw weird shadows 
around them, and the night wind moaned pain- 
fully as the shovelfuls of earth fell with dull 
thuds upon the edge of the grave. A stunted 
tree close by took on the form of a man, who 
with outstretched, threatening finger pointed 
mockingly at their toil. The darkness grew 
denser, and the air more chill, until, with the 
first gray gleams of dawn in the sky, the long 
task was finished, and the men scrambled wear- 
ily on to the ground. Jim was the first to 
speak. " We must look alive," he said, " or the 
kid '11 be waking before we've done." 
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Bill nodded, and they moved towards the 
house. All was just as they had left it. The 
child slept dreamlessly, while Hannibal kept a 
watchful eye upon the world at large. 

Neither stirred as the coffin was, borne past 
them to the resting-place prepared for it ; and 
it was not until after the body had been lowered 
into the grave, and the earth shovelled back, 
that another remark was niade by any one con- 
cerned. When all was over, Jim moved slowly 
away, leaving his companion still standing by 
the grave. "The Lord have mercy on your 
soul," the latter said gently into space, the cu- 
rious inappropriateness of this epitaph failing 
to strike him. 

With the air of one who had delivered himself 
of something which had weighed upon his mind, 
he walked over to where Jim was now busily 
engaged in removing the traces of his late 
exertions. 

** Say," he began, with a backward movement 
of his thumb in the direction he had just quitted, 
**you didn't happen to be acquainted with her, 
did you?" 

" No," replied Jim, briefly, spluttering in the 
tin dipper. 
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" Nor me neither," said Bill, " but I know who 
she was, all the same for that. When I was in 
Kansas a year back, her picture was in all the 
papers, and you could n t look at a wall without 
seein* a description of her. They wanted her 
for the murder of her husband. The man was 
found shot through the heart, and the wife and 
child had disappeared. They did say that there 
was another woman, and that this one suffered 
some before she took to shootin' irons and fin- 
ished the argyment. Anyway, a verdict of mur- 
der was give agin her ; but she was too spry for 
'em, and they never took her ! " 

" I reckoned there was anecdotes, when I se^ 
you lookin' at her," said Jim. " It 's pretty 
cur'us that she should be found out at the last 
moment. The kid set store by her," he added, 
in an extenuating tone. 

" I Ve been thinkin' about the kid," Bill re- 
marked gravely. " She can't be left to keep 
house by herself; it 'ud be lonesome. And 
there 's another thing. The endin's of her folks 
must be kept from her careful. It 's no way for 
a child to begin life with tales like them about." 

** Bet yer bottom dollar on that ! " Jim agreed, 
gravely, from the depths of a brown study into 
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which he had fallen, after concluding his 
ablutions. 

" I guess the kid belongs to me," Bill sug- 
gested, at length. " I see her first." 

** But I made you hold on when you wanted 
to shoot around free, and I carried her home 
too," interposed Jim, hastily. 

" That 's so ! " allowed Bill, with reluctant fair- 
ness. " Still, you ain't a family man, and you 
would n't know how kids oughter be done by." 

" I never heerd that you was much in that 
line yourself," said Jim. 

" I 've brought up puppies frequent," Bill put 
forward, in a conciliatory way, "and it 'pears 
like the proceedings is similar." 

*' Not by a jugful ! " Jim exclaimed with deci 
sion. ** Tell you what ! " he continued. ** Let s 
toss for it I '11 take heads and we '11 spin three 
times.'* 

His companion falling in with this suggestion, 
Jim took a coin from his pocket, and, flinging 
it into the air, gazed anxiously at it as it came 
down. Tails were uppermost The coin was 
started again upon its mission, and this time 
heads had it The next throw would decide the 
matter, and both men watched breathlessly for 
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the result Heads asserted themselves once more, 
aad Jim's rather scanty stock of worldly goods 
was increased by one orphan. 

" Let 's try for the dog," said Bill, after a dis- 
appointed pause. This time fate relented, and 
Hannibal fell to his share. " But it ain't the 
same thing/' he remarked with a sigh. 

" Don't take on/' said Jim, gently, " it seems 
as though I was meant to be the old man ; but 
the kid '11 want other relations : there 's no sense 
in making a foundling of her, so you 'd better 
Bominate for uncle." 

"I don't mind,'* Bill observed, with some 
return of cheerfulness. " Still, it ain't good busi- 
ness for the pair of us to be buzzin' round her 
just at first before she 's had time to get used to 
things. So you 'd better take her on with you to 
Daly's, and I 'U wait until she 's cottoned to you 
reg'lar before I turn up. Me and the dog can 
put in three months at Milles's, and by then the 
young 'un will have forgot that you weren't 
always hex dad. If we 're both around, she '11 
never know which is which, and you won her 
honest" 

From this position Bill was not to be moved, 
although his companion tried hard to dissuade 
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him from thus summarily dissolving their part- 
nership. Whether in this decision he was ac- 
tuated solely by the motives he explained, or 
whether he had set his heart upon the possession 
of the child, and felt unable to stand aside and 
watch her gradually accustom herself to her 
new parent, are matters which need not be 
conjectured. But he wore an air of chasten- 
ing which even the melancholy events of the 
night scarcely sufficed to account for. 

He went indoors presently, and began pre- 
paring breakfast in the same subdued way, 
while Jim occupied himself in making up a 
bundle of the child's clothes. That young 
person, having slept calmly through the crisis 
of her career, was brought back to a conscious- 
ness of mundane affairs by the rattle of tea-cups. 
She opened her eyes and looked about her, with- 
out for the moment being observed by her new 
relations. 

Then the sight of breakfast recalled to her 
mind the inexplicable lack of order from 
which she had suffered yesterday, and, anxious 
to ascertain at once whether matters had 
righted themselves, she sat up on the couch 
and called, " Mammy ! " 
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The two men started as guiltily as though 
they were responsible for the fact that no 
answer could come to Poppy's appeal. After 
a moment's hesitation, Jim went over to the 
sofa and sat down. He felt that his parental 
duties were already beginning, and that the 
first one would prove also to be the hardest. 

** Look here, young 'un ! " he said, with an 
effort " Your mammy 's had to go away, — 
called sudden, she was. But we're goin' to 
take care on you, me and Bill. I'm to be 
your daddy, and Bill, he *s your uncle, — least- 
ways, he's goin' to be in three months from 
now. Don't cry, there 's a good girl. You 're 
going to have a lovely time. Dolls shall be 
got from Kansas, and candy shall be sent for 
from — oh ! from everywhere." 

Poppy listened doubtfully to these magnifi- 
cent offers, but her lips trembled, and a couple 
of tears made their way down her cheek. Then 
an idea evidently occurred to her, and, slipping 
from under the bedclothes, she ran into the next 
room. 

She looked eagerly at the empty bed, as 
though half hoping to still see her mother's 
form outlined upon it ; but even to her child- 
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ish mind the bare, desolate room conveyed an 
impression of being deserted, — done with for- 
ever. She turned round and walked slowly 
back ta the kitchen, trying to understand the 
singular manner in which all her previous asso- 
ciations seemed to have vanished. But the effort 
was too much for her, and she burst into a fit of 
crying. 

For a little while her self-constituted guardians 
let her sob quietly, going about their work mean- 
time with a studied affectation of not being aware 
that anything unusual had occurred. 

They invented excuses, however, for passing 
by the low stool on which she sat, with her 
head buried in her knees ; while Jim once went 
the length of stroking her hair, although when 
caught by Bill in the act, he looked exactly as he 
might have done if he had been detected in pack- 
ing aces. Poppy's sobs shortly began to lessen 
in intensity, and, looking up, she was attracted 
by the sight of hot cakes frying in the pan. Bill 
held up her small shoes and socks invitingly, and 
this reminded her that her feet were cold. So 
she left off crying, and stood up to be dressed. 

The fact that she frequently had to protest 
against the extraordinary views held by her 
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s(trange nurses as to which garment should be 
put on first, also served to divert her attention, 
so that by the time she was seated at table a 
little catch in the breath alone remained to 
tell of her recent trouble. She brightened still 
more when she found that she was to be taken 
on a journey; and when breakfast was over, 
and the horses brought round, she displayed 
quite a lively interest in her surroundings. 

Jim mounted her in front of himself, and, with 
Hannibal bringing up the rear, the party rode 
away from the desolate house. They were 
scarcely in the mood for speech, and the 
silence was seldom broken during the three 
hours which elapsed before they reached a 
diverging trail. Here the two men drew rein. 

"Then this is where we part? " Jim said, half 
interrogatively. 

"That's so," Bill answered briefly. 

"And you won't forget — in three months," 
continued the former. 

"TU likely call it to mind," replied Bill, 
gravely. "Good-bye. Come, Hannibal, old 
chap, we '11 be off." 

Hannibal responded to this invitation so far 
as to run a few steps after the retreating horse- 
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man; but finding that the others did not 
follow he stood still and barked. Bill called 
him again, and once more he obeyed. But 
he kept looking behind to see if Poppy were 
coming. Finally, he seemed to make up his 
mind that she was not, and, expressing apology 
in every curve of his drooping tail, he turned 
round and deliberately trotted back. 

Bill watched him out of sight before resuming 
his journey. "Jim always had luck," he said 
uncomplainingly. 



THE WAYS OF GUADALOUPfi. 

She was a Mexican maid-servant, and her name 
was Guadaloup6. The latter part of this state- 
ment is perhaps superfluous, Guadaloup6 being 
the cognomen of every modern Aztec who does 
not chance to be called Maria. 

When she first dawned upon the family she 
had electe^d to serve, she was enveloped in the 
manifold wrappings of a rebozo, which left all 
but a pair of preternaturally bright eyes to the 
imagination. She was ushered into the draw- 
ing-room by the cook, who then went in search 
of her mistress with the news that a lady had 
called on business. Proceeding to welcome her 
supposed visitor, the hostess found Guadaloup^ 
comfortably tucked up in a corner of the sofa, 
from which coign of vantage she evidently pro- 
posed to conduct the conversation. 

Being interrogated as to whether she had any 
reason for coming, or whether this was to be 
regarded simply as a friendly call, she explained, 
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with many gesticulations, that she had been told 
the English Seilora was niuy simpatica^ and she 
would, therefore, like to become one of her 
domestic staff. Asked what she could do, 
she replied comprehensively, " Evetything." 
Pressed for details, she said that her chief 
talents lay in the direction of waiting at table, 
in which art she was proficient. She was 
unprepared with any testimonials as to h^ 
worth, and, indeed, frankly avowed an opinion 
that her late mistress would be disinclined to 
give such ; owing to a misunderstanding which 
liad taken place between them on the subject 
of early rising. 

Perhaps it was the compkte candor of this 
remark, or maybe it was the twinkle which 
spread over lier features as she preferred her 
request, that appealed to the susceptible heart 
of the lady into whose services she desired 
to enter; or it may have been merely that 
for the tenth time the office of parlor-maid was 
vacant; but the result was that Guadaloup^ 
obtained her wish. After a little more parley 
she retired to the kitchen, where she was 
shortly afterwards discovered admiring herself 
in the lid of a saucepan. 
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Disinterred from her wrappings, she proved 
to be a picturesque little creature, with minute 
hands and feet, and a distinctly Japanese type 
of face. Her hair was, if possible, blacker 
than her eyes, her skin was of a rich brown ; 
while every time she smiled, which on an 
average was twice a minute, her entire face 
became covered with dimples. In all her 
movements she was as silent and speedy as a 
mouse, but she was never still, and was pre- 
pared at all seasons to converse affably upon 
any subject. 

When she brought in the soup for the first 
time at dinner, she put it down before the 
** senor," as the master of the house was gen- 
erally called, and then she went round the 
room to do a little dusting that she had just 
discovered to be needed. 

She exhibited a mild surprise when asked to 
take the cover off the tureen, and subsequently 
to hand the plates, but she performed these oper- 
ations deftly. She followed a similar course 
throughout the meal, and when expostulated 
with upon the limited extent of the knowledge 
of which she had boasted, she replied quite tran- 
quilly that English manners differed from those 
6 
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of Mexican households, and that she must be for- 
given a few mistakes while learning new ways. 

It did not take her long to do so. In a week 
she waited at table as well as a family butler, 
while she was considerably quicker in getting 
about. The " sefiora " congratulated herself on 
having found a treasure, and began to feel thSit 
for the first time for years, she could ask her 
friends to dinner, secure in the consciousness 
that they would not go hungry away. 

When Guadaloup6 heard that there was to be 
a party, she was overjoyed at the prospect, and 
to signalize the event she went out and purchased 
a new white muslin frock with a transparent 
bodice, through which her plump brown 
shoulders offered themselves to the public gaze. 
She showed much surprise when the necessity 
for a more conventional costume was urged 
upon her ; but she yielded with the facile grace 
that characterized all her actions, and on the 
eventful night she clad herself in appropriate 
attire. She took great interest in the prepara- 
tions, and spent several hours in arranging the 
table ; then when all was ready she disappeared. 
When the dreaded quarter of an hour had pro- 
longed itself into forty minutes^ an imperative 
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message to the kitchen brought forth the reply 
that everything was waiting for Guadaloup^, who 
could not be found. A thorough search by the 
anxious host revealed the fact that Guadaloupd, 
entirely oblivious of more pressing claims upon 
her attention, was hanging over the balcony 
flirting with the postman. 

She expressed penitence when the extent of 
her misdemeanor was graphically explained to 
her, but her mind was evidently occupied with the 
effect her abrupt departure might have upon the 
postman. She exerted herself nobly, however, 
throughout the meal, only making one slight 
error, in politely, but firmly, contradicting a 
guest who made a disparaging remark on the 
national maoners. 

By degrees she drew the entire domestic 
management into her own hands, thereby ac- 
quainting her grateful employers with the mean- 
ing of peace; for to no annoyance that she 
could prevent would she allow them to be sub- 
jected. She always answered the door, and, in 
the exercise of her discretion, refused to admit 
any person with whose appearance she was not 
satisfied, while she placed no restrictions on her 
conscience in the matter of lies. 
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The family plate was her especial pride, and 
any one going unexpectedly into the dining- 
room was almost certain to fall over Guadaloup6, 
with her head very much on one side, admiring 
the results of her own handiwork upon the 
sideboard. 

Beyond the annexation of an occasional 
bottle of scent, or a peculiarly enticing handker- 
chief, she was strictly honest, while to her fellow- 
servants she allowed even less latitude; there- 
fore, remembering previous experiences, her 
mistress rose up and called her blessed. 

It must be admitted, however, that there were 
a few blots upon an otherwise perfect character. 
For one thing, Guadaloup6 evinced an un- 
conquerable objection to knocking at doors 
previous to entering, and she would insist on 
bursting into her master's dressing-room at con- 
fidential stages of his toilette, in order to make 
some completely irrelevant remark. Remon- 
strance upon this subject was wasted upon her ; 
and an accurately aimed wet sponge never did 
more than damp her features, upon her enthu- 
siasm it had no effect. 

Then, too, a difficulty began to be experi- 
enced in speeding the parting guest, who might 
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have dropped in for a smoke and chat after 
dinner. In the exercise of her multifarious self- 
imposed duties, Guadaloup6 always escorted him 
down the flight of steps leading to the courtyard, 
and if he chanced to be young and good-looking, 
she usually occupied half an hour in the process. 
But although this habit caused some friction in 
the establishment, as did also her custom of 
sitting on the roof in the evenings and playing 
the mandolin to a select circle of her admirers 
in the street below, yet it was with the postman 
that the real trouble lay. It did not seem as 
though a sufficient number of letters were 
delivered at the house to account for his con- 
stant presence in the neighborhood, nor did it 
appear altogether necessary that every missive 
received at the post-office should be brought 
first to the " sefior " in order to inquire if he 
were the addressee. A proceeding of this sort 
argued a lack of familiarity with the name of 
Guadaloup6's employers which seemed scarcely 
possible in view of the fact that the postman 
spent most of his time at their abode. The 
" sefiora " put it to Guadaloup6 herself that this 
conduct on the part of a public official was not 
seemly, nor was it fair to the other people ia 
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the town, who might be expected to have 
prejudices in favor of receiving their letters at 
their own houses. These representations were 
met by th^ usual display of fascinating dimples 
and pearly teeth, as the culprit explained cheer- 
fully that the affair with the postman was not 
serious, and should be stopped forthwith. This 
was accordingly done and with such prompt 
obedience that every one felt it would be the 
height of ungraciousness to remonstrate with 
Guadaloup^ about the milkman, with whom she 
immediately commenced a flirtation, while the 
discarded postman dropped envelopes into the 
box in a distraught and melancholy way. 

Rather to the general regret, the milkman 
episode was short, for throughout its duration 
the quality and quantity of the domestic milk 
greatly improved. When questioned as to the 
reasons for this second rupture, Guadaloup6 
remarked that, after all, men were foolish 
creatures, and she intended having no more to 
do with them. 

To the surprise of every one concerned, she 
kept her word, and devoted herself to her 
duties. She went about her work with a deter- 
mined pursing up of her smiling little mouth, and 
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she proved herself to be more of a treasure than 
ever. 

Therefore, when, after a steady display of all 
the cardinal virtues, lasting over five months, 
she asked for a week's holiday, it was readily 
granted to her, and she went off whistling like 
a boy. Everybody missed her; the house 
seemed to have suddenly become gloomy, 
robbed of her active figure and sparkling eyes, 
while the " seftora " complained that nothing 
went right unless Guadaloup6 was there to look 
after it. 

At the end of the week, to the dismay of the 
entire household, including that of the milkman, 
who still entertained hopes, a message was brought 
to the effect that Guadaloup6 was ill, and could 
not return for several day^. She gave no address, 
and the general belief in her illness was, to say 
the least of it, very slight. The " sefiora " said 
that such conduct was intolerable, and she would 
never consent to be treated so cavalierly ; yet it 
was well understood in the family that she would 
be the first to welcome Guadaloup6 back when- 
ever that erratic young woman chose to arrive. 

At the end of the second week she came, 
simply wreathed in dimples and smiles, but with 
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an air of deprecation that her mistress knew and 
dreaded, pervading her whole frame. 

"What have you been doing, Guadaloupi?" 
she was asked, with an attempt at severity which 
failed lamentably, in view of the truant's futile 
efforts to put on a suitable expression. 

"Nothing but this, *sefiora,' " replied Guada- 
loupd, proceeding carefully to unroll a bundle 
which had been tucked away beneath her rebozo* 

** Good heavens ! Why, it 's a baby ! " ex- 
claimed the "sefiora," in horrified accents. 

" Yes," said Guadaloup6, calmly ; " is n't it a 
pretty one?" 

" But — what — why — you can't bring it here, 
you know ! " expostulated the scandalized mis- 
tress of the house. 

" Oh, yes, I can," said the baby's unabashed 
mamma ; " it is very quiet, and I won't let it 
disturb the ' sefior.' " 

" But you don't seem to understand," said the 
"sefiora: ""it's wrong, — wicked; it isn't re- 
spectable. We must do something about it. 
Who — who?" 

"The postman," Guadaloup6 replied with 
equanimity ; " but he has heard nothing of it, 
and I sha'n't tell him." 
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" Oh, but you must, and your master shall 
speak seriously to him. We must see if we can't 
get him to marry you." 

" If the * sefiora * does not object," said the 
culprit, " I don't want to marry him." 

" Why not? " almost gasped her listener. 

" Because I don't like him well enough ! " said 
Guadaloup6. 



A DANGEROUS WOOING. 

Juan was in love. Stated baldly, there would 
be nothing surprising in this fact, as it was an 
error of judgment which he had been known to 
commit before. This time, however, he was 
very much in earnest; and, moreover, he had 
reason to believe that the lady of his choice 
returned his passion. She had not, it is true, 
given him any particularly strong marks of 
affection, but then neither had she discouraged 
his suit. 

When, in accordance with the custom of the 
best circles in Ilapalcingo, he had stood patiently 
beneath her window for hours at a stretch, she 
had failed to withdraw; while on one pouring 
wet night she had so far outstepped the bounds 
of propriety as to smile at her drenched, but 
faithful, admirer in the street below. Upon the 
slight foundation of that smile Juan built a 
castle of magnificent proportions, wherein Agus- 
tina Londega reigned supreme. So high 
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mounted his hopes that he was almost tempted 
to take the bold step of calling at her house, 
and requesting a personal interview forthwith. 
He only restrained himself from adopting this 
course by the reflection that all Ilapalcingo 
would regard it as tantamount to a proposal of 
marriage, and as yet he scarcely saw his way 
to that desirable end ; for the position that he 
occupied in life, though honorable, was not 
remunerative, and his available assets consisted 
of a faded uniform, a red blanket^ and one pound 
of black beans per day. Agustina, he knew, 
would not expect to live in idle luxury, but it 
seemed likely that there would be some difficulty 
about her living at all upon the foregoing effects. 
In his giddy youth Juan had gained a precarious 
income as a highwayman ; but the futility of this 
career having been forcibly pointed out to him 
by the State authorities, he had decided upon 
changing his profession, and was now a police- 
man. His pay in this capacity amounted to 
the gratifying sum of two dollars a week, in 
addition to the aforesaid black beans; but as 
the actual cash was always either in arrears or 
confiscated for fines, it could scarcely be re- 
garded as steady revenue. Therefore it is not. 
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surprising that, taking all things into considera- 
tion, Juan felt that a formal declaration would 
be premature. Something might happen which 
would give him a chance to distinguish himself, 
and thereby earn promotion, together with the 
princely salary of a sergeant of police. Mean- 
while, he must wait with such fortitude as he 
could summon. 

But six months after the commencement of 
his silent courtship this good fortune seemed to 
be as far off as ever, and Agustina was begin- 
ning to show signs of impatience. For one 
whole evening she absented herself from her 
customary seat in the window, and, more crush- 
ing still, when she reappeared the next night, she 
affected entire unconsciousness of the melancholy 
figure standing in the shadow of an opposite 
doorway. 

This state of affairs was unendurable, and 
Juan spent every coin he could scrape together 
in trying to bribe his patron saint to soften 
Agustina's heart But the efforts of the saint, 
if made, were ineffectual ; and the spirits of the 
discouraged suitor were at their lowest ebb, 
when an event occurred which entirely changed 
the aspect of events. 
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On reporting himself, one morning, for duty 
at the police-station, Juan was greeted by the 
news that a highway robbery had been com- 
mitted at daybreak, almost within the precincts 
of the town. A few years previously such an 
incident would scarcely have aroused comment, 
much less surprise ; but now that every bandit 
in Mexico was supposed to have been either 
shot at once or enrolled among the guardians 
of the peace, it was startling to discover that a 
few must have escaped the general fate. 

From the story of the victims it appeared 
that they had been ambling quietly along upon 
their horses, and were nearing Ilapalcingo, when 
three men suddenly sprang from behind a patch 
of foliage by the roadside. Levelling pistols 
at their heads, these ruffians ordered the unfor- 
tunate wayfarers to ali^t. 

They had no choice but to do so ; for although 
they were four in number and all armed, the 
attack was so unexpected that they had not 
time to draw their weapons. 

While two robbers kept the victims " covered/' 
the third ruffian ransacked their effects, after- 
wards dispossessing them of several important 
articles of attire. Therefore, when their plun- 
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derers had gayly ridden off on three stolen 
horses, it was in a melancholy plight that the 
travellers made their way to the police-quarters 
in order to seek redress. 

Owing to the rapacity of the bandits, there 
existed urgent reasons for the despoiled men 
to proceed by means of devious paths, removed 
as far as possible from public observation. 
Consequently some valuable time was lost before 
the matter could be reported. 

When at last the sufferers had finished pour- 
ing the tale of their wrongs into the outraged 
ears of the Commandante, that functionary felt 
doubtful whether his officers would be able to 
overtake the offenders, especially as, his staff 
being small, he could only spare three members 
of it for the chase. The chief hope lay in the fact 
that the stolen horses, having already travelled 
all night, would be unable to go very fast or 
far. Calling his available men together and 
explaining the circumstances, the Commandante 
asked any three who were willing to volunteer 
to hold up their hands. " It is dangerous work, 
mes hombres^^ he said, " but if you bring in these 
ladrones^ dead or alive, it means promotion for 
you, and perhaps even a grant from the Govern- 
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ment. Who knows? If you should have the 
worst of the encounter, why then I will see to 
it myself that masses are said for your souls ! " 
Before his voice had entirely ceased, Juan had 
thought of Agustina, reflected that she would 
probably misconstrue his absence that evening 
from his accustomed post, and remembered 
that if he went on this expedition the chances 
were against his ever occupying that post 
again. Then the brilliant results to be expected 
from success flashed through his mind, and he 
slowly put up his hand. Fired by this example, 
two others did likewise, and with a few words of 
advice they were dismissed to make preparations 
for departure. They were soon ready; and 
having learnt the direction which the bandits 
had 'taken, they mounted their horses and set 
out. The place where the robbery had been 
committed was quickly reached, and there 
proved to be no difficulty in- following the trail 
leading from the spot. 

For a couple of hours or more the party rode 
along at a hand-gallop ; but at the end of that 
distance an unlooked-for complication arose. 
At a turning in the road it became quite evident 
from the hoof-marks that while two horsemen, 
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together with a led horse, had kept along the 
beaten track, one man had branched off through 
a forest which skirted the right side of the path. 
The three pursuers stopped in order to 
examine the traces and to decide upon their 
next step. There was some doubt in their 
minds as to what this should be, for to divide 
so small a force seemed impossible; and yet 
they could not bring themselves to let one 
robber escape without any attempt to secure 
him. Still, he might have companions in the 
forest, who could easily pick off a few gendarmes 
from among the trees without any one being the 
wiser ; and the more they discussed the prospect, 
the less inviting it looked. But in the midst 
of their perplexity Juan suddenly felt an inspira- 
tion, and so delightful an inspiration that he 
could scarcely refrain from communicating it 
to his comrades, although that would have 
spoiled the whole thing. " I will follow the 
ladrone who has gone through the forest," he 
said aloud, with the air of one who suffers for 
his country's good, " and you can look after 
the others. As there are two of you it will 
be easy enough; and if I do not get back 
to Ilapalcingo some time to-night, you must 
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send a search party to find me." The others, 
thankful to be spared the task of exploring the 
very unpromising-looking forest, fell in readily 
with this plan, and they rode off with many 
praises of Juan's bravery. 

Left alone, that astute person looked carefully 
to the priming of his revolver ; while an expres- 
sion of satisfaction, tempered with fear, stole 
slowly over his face. He walked his horse for 
some distance among the trees, glancing cau- 
tiously about him; then, apparently, finding 
what he sought, he dismounted, and tethered 
the animal to a stump. 

"So I was right," he muttered to himself. 
"Now, if he has gone straight to the spot, 
the rest will be fairly easy; but if he is 
waiting about among the trees to see if he is 
followed — well, the Commandante will have to 
pay for those masses, after all." 

Glancing furtively around him, Juan walked 
softly along, pausing every few moments to 
examine the trail. Some attempt at obliterat- 
ing it had evidently been made ; but the signs 
were clear enough to a person who, in unregen- 
erate days, had often known occasion to hide 
his own tracks. Fortunately for every one con- 
7 
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t'erned, these eveht^ were occurring within the 
temperate zone, and there was consequently 
little danger to be feared from snakes, and all 
the multifarious denizens of a tropical forest 
Still, with no companions near to admire his 
courage, Juan found some difficulty in keeping 
it up to the necessary degree, and at fever^ 
sound among the trees his hand flew to his belt 
with tremulous haste. 

He met with no adventure, however, while aft 
hour's brisk walking brought him t6 a place 
Where the vegetation began to grow thinner, so 
that he soon found himself standing on the out- 
skirts of the wood. Before him lay a wide, sandy 
tract dotted with isolated clumps of prickly pear, 
but otherwise offering neither shelter nor coVet 
to pursuer or pursued. 

jfuan did not seem at all discouraged by the 
bareness of the landscape, but concentrating hJs 
gaze upon a tangled thicket about three hundred 
yards away, he paused for a moment's delibera- 
tion. Apparently his mind was soon made up, 
for, going dowh upon his hands and knees, he com- 
menced crawHng towards the object of his atten- 
tion. When he was near enough to distinguish 
tlie leaves upon the bushes, and to make sure 
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tliat nt> one was l)^ng in wait for him behind 
them, he stood up and walked softly towards 
the suspected spot. He peered for an instant 
into the duster of spiky, stunted trees before 
him, until a couple of broken branches with a 
fragment of cloth clinging to them gave him 
tile information he required. 

At all events, he 'carried his investigations no 
further; for, turning his back upon this miniature 
jungle, he passed on to a very similar xwie at a 
^hort distance* v 

Arrived at this place, his first proceeding was 
to pull off his shoes, and his next was to wriggle 
himself almost into the centre of the clump. 
Taking out his knife, he then commenced clear- 
ing away some of the growth immediately around 
%he place where he stood. Ten minutes* work 
irevealed a large hole, which the initialtedin such 
matters would have recognized inmiediately as 
the mouth of a mine. 

Juan bent forward and looked down. His 
irenture had been highly successful so far; but 
he knew well that the worst part of the affair 
was yet to come. When, together with his fel- 
Jow-officers, he had first discovered the route 
taken by a member of the band they were in 
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search of, he had realized at once where it 
led, and what he might hope to find at the end 
of it 

He remembered having formerly heard of a 
disused mine which lay just upon the borders of 
the forest, and was frequently used as a hiding- 
place by the various gangs of bandits then in- 
festing the country. The mine possessed two 
shafts, each provided with means of descent, and 
it had been at one time pointed out to him as a 
safe refuge, should he ever be hard pressed. A 
sense of humor could not be counted among 
Juan's many estimable qualities ; but even he felt 
that there was something a little bizarre in the 
robbers having carefully explained to a future 
gendarme just where to look for them at a pinch. 
Now, as he passed through the wood he had 
seen unmistakable signs of the man who had 
preceded him having carried a heavy load ; and 
as he was well aware that no properly constituted 
robber chief would be likely to trust plunder to 
any hands but his own, Juan thought himself 
secure of a double capture. 

To return with both the captain and the booty 
would be a glorious achievement, certain to 
result in fame and Agustina. 
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But when the crucial moment came, and he 
found himself gazing into the black gulf he must 
explore before he could meet with success, he 
could not help feeling that he would have been 
♦ willing to share the glory with any one taking a 
portion of the danger. 

That the robber was still in the mine, he did 
not doubt. It was also clear that he had entered 
it by the other shaft; but that was no reason 
for supposing that when he reached the bottom 
he would have remained in the same spot. 
Should his avocations lead him to the foot of 
the shaft which Juan was about to descend, there 
was nothing to prevent his taking pot-shots at that 
hero's legs during the latter part of the descent 

Juan thought that if he could only get down 
in safety, the rest would be less difficult. Mean- 
time, while he deliberated over the chances of 
defeat, the enemy might be leaving the mine by 
the other shaft. So, with a resolute sigh, he 
took hold of the monkey-pole projecting from 
the mouth of the mine, and, placing his feet in 
the notches cut for that purpose, he began his 
perilous task. He soon found that his entire 
attention was demanded by the work in pro- 
gress, and he had no spare energy to waste 
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upon imaginary fears. Being unprovided with 
a taper, such as Mexican miners usually carry 
in their hats, he had to trust entirely to his 
sense of touch when he got out of range of the 
light from the opening, and his hands grew 
strained and clammy as he clung for dear life to 
the pole, Down, down he went, until to his 
excited fancy it seemed that he must be nearing 
those mystic regions which, as a devout Catho* 
lie, he had been taught to dread. Once a loose 
splinter tore his hand, and, involuntarily loosing 
his hold, he hung for one terrible instant by one 
hand alone. The darkness felt like a live pres^ 
ence, wrapping around him a thick mantle that 
must cause his suffocation in the end* But he 
regained his desperate clutch of the pole, and, 
with a muttered " Ave,'' pursued his way. 

At length, after what seemed like interminable 
hours of labored struggle, his foot touched 
the ground, and he knew himself to be in com* 
parative safety. He stood silently recovering his 
breath, and straining all his faculties to the act 
of listening. As he waited in the grim black- 
ness of the mine, he fancied that he could distin- 
guish a slight sound, and he began to noiselessly 
grope his way towards the spot from whence it 
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proceeded, guiding hi$ steps by drawing ^ hanc^ 
along the rough wall 

He moved with great care, fearing lest by 
misadventure he should break away ariy loose 
piece of rock, and thereby warn the enemy of 
his apprpach. But nothing of the sort happened, 
and he went a considerable distance with no worse 
accident than an occasional bruise from a pf oject- 
jng rpqk. Presently he reached the junction 
of two old workings, and, rounding a corner, h^ 
came unexpectedly upon an extraordinary sight 

Squatting upon the ground in a semicircular 
ppening, lighted dimly by an oil-lamp, sat the 
|)andit, surrounded by the ii^tqresting proceeds 
of his previous night's work. He >yas en- 
gaged at that moment in weighing a piece of 
Jewelry in a pair of small scales which he held 
up before the light so that its flicker in his eyes 
effectually prevented him from seeing the quiet 
figure creeping towards him [n the shadow of 
the rocks. 

The robl:)er )vas so absorbed in his task that he 
jremained entirely unconscious of the approach 
of destiny, in the shape of a rather grimy gen- 
darme, until Juan was standing within two yards 
of him. Then, disturbed by a faint click, he 
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looked up, with a startled oath, to find himself 
confronted by the muzzle of a revolver. He 
made an instinctive effort to seize his own 
weapon; but it lay just out of reach, and his 
captor's attitude seemed to imply that any 
attempt at movement would be badly received. 
Wherefore the bandit owned to himself perforce 
that he was thoroughly entrapped. But his 
tongue was not in custody, and he used it 
freely. 

" Who has betrayed me? " he asked at length, 
when he had exhausted the resources of a fluent 
and vigorous vocabulary. ** Is it those sin ver- 
guenzas whom I have been foolish enough to 
lead?" 

" There was no need for any one to speak," 
replied Juan; "you left such a beautiful trail 
that finding you was easy work, especially as I 
had some idea of where to look. I was in the 
profession myself once," he concluded, with a 
modest cough. 

" And now you make your living by hunting 
down former comrades ? " said the prisoner, with 
a sneer. 

" You were never a compadre of mine," Juan 
returned ; " and, at any rate, I like being respect- 
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able best. Although it does n't pay so well," he 
added regretfully. 

During this conversation Juan managed to 
possess himself of the bandit's pistol ; and then, 
keeping him carefully covered with his own 
weapon, he ordered him to proceed to the 
foot of the nearest monkey pole, only a few 
yards off. The aggrieved robber had no 
choice but to obey. When he arrived at the 
pole, he began to climb it with despatch, 
anxious to put some distance between himself 
and the loaded revolver at his back. 

Waiting until the prisoner had made some little 
progress, Juan then tucked both the pistols into 
his belt, and commenced the ascent, taking care 
to keep well out of range of his companion's 
heels. 

The two men mounted slowly upward, the 
necessary exertion absorbing all their faculties, 
until, as the first gleams of daylight appeared, 
the bandit had almost ceased to swear. 

It might have been, however, that he was 
simply saving his energy for a final attempt 
to regain his liberty ; for that such was his 
intention soon became evident. 

From his position, he was naturally the first 
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|q reach terra firtna^ and he tried to turn this 
fact to advantage. The instant he found hini- 
self outside the mine, he knelt down» and, watch- 
ing until Juan's head appeared at the opening, 
)ie made 3^ determined effort \o, push his captof 
(Ipwn into the blackness beneath. Roused ^o 
ft sense pf danger by a heavy blo\v upon the 
wrist, Juaij alniost let go his hold, in the terror 
of the moment. With over twp hundred feet of 
yawning gulf belqw him, aijcj a powerful enemy 
fiboye, it is little wpnder that a sickening sense 
of helplessness took possession of fiim. But he 
fought against the feeling, and, gripping the pole 
between his knees with all the strength he could 
summon, he held on by one )>and, while ^ith the 
pther he sought for his pistol. The obscurity 
of the shaft prevented the would-be murderer 
from seeing what his victim was about, and he 
concentrated all his force on a last effort in the 
silent, desperate struggle. Clenching his fist^ he 
was in the act of bringing ft down with crushing 
weight upon the bapk pf Juan's neck, when a shot 
rang put upon the air, and, with a curse, he drew 
fip his arm. 

Taking advantage of his enemy's surprise, 
Juan crawled hastily out of the mine, an abso- 



lute physical nausea almost overcotping hin) ^ 
he thought of what he had escaped. Fame and 
fortune were not easy to come by, he reflected, 
and, this adventure pqce safely over, he would be 
^tisfied with sn\all pay and light duties for the 
rest of his day^, Then his piiad turned to Agus- 
tina, and to the pricJe she would naturally feel in 
owning go heroic a n^ate, Vox Juan gave his 
new-found courage jta full value, and h^d pp 
intention of disclaiming pn^ jot pf the fidmira- 
tipn it ought to excite, 

While he was recovering hia self-possession 
by the 3imple means of contemplating his own 
virtues, the bandit was huddled up jn a heap, 
alternately cursing and groaning. Going over 
presently to where he sat, Juan discovered that 
his 3hot had gone through one arm just below 
the elbow, and that the man was, therefore, 
powerless for further miscl^ief, Still, to make 
things quite secure, he bound the other Jiand 
behind the prisoner's back, and then, pulling 
on hi3 pwn shoes, he commenced the march 
towards the place 'm which he hac} left his 
horse. 

The two men plodded ^long Jn silence, each 
occupied with bis own thoughts, until a faint 
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neigh told them that the animal was not far 
off. By this time the bandit's arm was caus- 
ing him so much pain that he was thankful 
when Juan helped him to mount, and, climbing 
up himself behind, prepared in this affectionate 
manner to ride into Ilapalcjngo. 

They passed but few people on the road, and, 
riather to Juan's satisfaction, there was no sign 
of the rest of the small force which had set out 
bandit-catching that morning. He knew that 
being the first to return with his prize would 
give him a character for extra promptitude 
and zeal, although, as he alone had discovered 
the stolen property, he was certain of reward 
in any case. His spirits rose with every league 
of the long, fatiguing journey, until by the 
time they clattered into the main street of the 
town he was so excited that he could scarcely 
wait to dismount before the police-station. 

The moment that he caught sight of the 
Commandante he commenced telling his story 
with great volubility and pride; but he had 
scarcely spoken half a dozen sentences when 
he was interrupted by that officer, who for some 
reason appeared to be in a very bad humor. 

*' Don't stand jabbering there," he said to the 
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aggrieved hero, " but take your prisoner to the 
cells, and then return to me at once. You sent 
a shot through the man's arm in self-defence? 
Well, speak to the doctor about it. It's his 
affair, not mine." 

Feeling strongly inclined to shed tears over 
the coldness with which his wonderful feat had 
been received, Juan marched his prisoner off^ 
and, having given him into the doctor's hands, 
prepared to return to the office. But on his 
way thither he had to pass a cell from which 
he had previously noticed that a most extraor- 
dinary din was proceeding. Moved to curiosity 
by the noise, he could not resist stopping to peer 
into the room through the spy-hole provided for 
that purpose, especially as a harrowing suspicion 
shot through his mind that, after all, the others 
might have been beforehand with him in brings 
ing in their prey. 

As it was by this time rapidly growing dark, 
Juan failed at first to distinguish the features 
of the prisoners, and could only make out that 
they appeared to be a couple of most desper- 
ate-looking ruffians. They were rushing back- 
wards and forwards within the narrow limits of 
the cell, beating upon the door and mingling 



1 
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blood-curdling iiriprecations with pitebirs appeals 
to be let out. 

Something in their toices seemed sttangely 
familiar to Juan, who crossed himself devoutly> 
with a half-formed dread that he milst be g6ing 
but of his mind ; for surely he knew those men — 
And yet ! As h^ stood there, spell-bound> the 
occupants of the eell caught sight of his fac^ 
framed in the narf OW bpeiiing, and with a simut 
taiieous rush they flung themselves against the 
door. " Let us out of this hole ! *" they wailed> 
" oh, let tis out. Can't you see we are not the 
bandits > We are the gendarmes ! Oh, qi4e ^osU 
atroce! Let us out. Let us out! " 

In a half-dazed manner, Juan unlocked the 
door and went in. It was quite true, thes<& 
were the men with whom he had that morning 
set out; but it was no wonder that ifi the 
ragged, unkempt figures before him he had at 
first failed to discover his fellow-officers. Their 
neat uniform had been replaced by dirty, button- 
less fragments of clothing; instead of jackets 
they wore blankets; while dust, perspiration, and 
the blood from several slight scratches served to 
make their faces almost unrecognizable. 

Feeling, doubtless, that the situation called 
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for some explanatiori, botii men began to talk 
at once ; but as they broke off every moment 
ih order td contradict each other, or to swear 
at large, and as Juan's head was already in 
a whirl, he gave up trying to understand them. 
''" Have patience," he said, ** and I will fetch the 
Cbmmandante/' 

That excellent officer, having been already 
rendered furious by the hoise which for the 
past few hours had turned the prison into a 
pandemonrum, refused at first to listen to Juan's 
*tale. But when he had grasped the fact that the 
"miscreants were highly respectable members of 
This own force, he consented \o accompany Juaii 
\o the cell in order to see for himself if this thing 
could be. " Speak, tontos^' he said briefly to the 
men, " and tell me the meaning of this extraor- 
dinary farce." 

Stripped of the moving language fn which it 
was recited, the tale rah as follows. It appeared 
that for nearly ah hour after the small party sepa- 
rated that morning, the two men rode quietly 
along, seeing nothing of the robbers and meet- 
ing with no incident. Then, just as they were 
deliberating on the advisability of trying a fresh 
track, they turned ^a corner, and found themselves 
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facing a dozen ruffians, who, with pistols held to 
their heads, called upon them to halt. The en- 
trapped gendarmes had no choice but to obey, 
and neither could they offer any effectual resist- 
ance when ordered to undress, although they 
brought some rough handling upon themselves 
by a visible reluctance to part with their shirts. 

When every vestige of brief authority had 
been taken away from them, they were made 
to put on some rags which had evidently been 
brought for the purpose, while they suffered 
the anguish of seeing their own uniforms donned 
by two of their captors. As soon as the change 
had been completed, the pair of self-constituted 
.gendarmes made their victims mount a couple 
of forlorn-looking screws, and, tying their legs 
beneath the animals, they proceeded literally to 
drive them into the town. 

The few travellers met at rare intervals along 
the road looked with curiosity at this singular 
procession ; but the unhappy captives realized 
fully that appeals for help would be useless, 
in view of the fact that to all appearances it 
was they themselves who were the malefactors. 

It was shortly after noon when the party 
reached the outskirts of Ilapalcingo, — a cir- 
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cumstance on which the bandits had doubtless 
reckoned for further immunity from detection, 
as at that hour the entire population was sure 
to be taking its midday siesta. 

They found the streets almost deserted, and, 
telling their prisoners what they might expect 
if they made the slightest attempt to attract 
attention, the two ruffians marched them to 
the very gates of the jail. Here they were 
ordered to dismount, and, with their sombreros 
crushed well down over their eyes, they were 
led safely past the sentry on duty, who naturally 
never dreamt of challenging gendarmes in full 
uniform. He might possibly have felt some 
suspicion had he seen their faces ; but as these 
were carefully turned away from him, he not 
only permitted them to enter, but acceded to 
their request for the loan of a key with which 
to open a cell. 

Understanding at last the full enormity of the 
fate in store for them, the prisoners resolved to 
speak at all hazards, and they both began talk- 
ing together, stammering in their eagerness to be 
heard. But the sentry refused to listen. " Go 
inside quietly," he said, " or I '11 help to take you 
myself." He then resumed his beat, while the 
8 
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masters of the situation improved the occasion 
by a few well-directed kicks. Groaning deject- 
edly, the miserable men suffered themselves to 
be escorted to a cell and locked in, while their 
captors went off chuckling at the success of this 
bold scheme. 

The Commandante listened to the foregoing 
story in silence ; but when it was finished he 
proceeded to make comments, and those com- 
ments were forcible and prolonged. " You will 
be the laughing-stocks of all Mexico," he con- 
cluded. And he was right, for they were. 

Turning next to Juan, the Commandante 
inquired how he had fared, and with just 
enough exaggeration to give artistic color to 
his tale, Juan set forth his day's adventures. 
Compared with those of his companions, they 
sounded marvellous indeed, and by the time 
he began to describe the treasure hidden in 
the mine, his listener was quite restored to good 
humor. "You are worth a dozen of these 
babies who are crying here, and who ought 
not to be allowed out without their nurses," 
remarked the Commandante, "and you shall 
be promoted at once. If we succeed in taking 
the booty before those ladrones have time to 
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remove it, you will also be entitled to a share 
of that. Come with me now, and describe to 
me the exact bearings of the mine, so that I 
can have a troop there by daybreak." 

Juan willingly complied, and the detachment, 
which was forthwith despatched, returned next 
day, not only laden with plunder, but accom- 
panied by the rest of the bandits, whom they 
had overtaken in the forest. When the trial 
of these gentlemen took place, their spirited 
account of their short experience as police- 
men so charmed the court that they escaped 
with a smaller punishment than they expected 
or deserved. 

Meanwhile, Juan proposed to Agustina with- 
out delay. She met him at first with reproaches 
for his long-continued silence ; but when the 
reason was explained to her, together with the 
cause of its removal, she graciously consented 
to overlook her admirer's procrastination, and to 
assist in the spending of his fortune. She listened 
to the tale of his prowess with awe, and feeling 
that, after all, the capture of one bandit was a 
tame affair, Juan stretched a point or two, and 
made it twelve. Agustina swallowed the dozen 
easily, and was quite ready for more ; so that, the 
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supply always being equal to the demand, Juan's 
adventures became, in course of time, as varied 
and exciting as those of Ulysses. Agustina never 
shied, even at the most improbable, but, on the 
contrary, continued to regard her husband as the 
perfection of a hero. 
Wherefore they have lived happily ever since. 



MRS. TRENT'S CONCESSION. 

" If this affair falls through," said Trent, " it 
means ruin for me. I may not be sold up, or 
be obliged to send round the hat for a subscrip- 
tion to get me out of the country, but I shall 
lose virtually the last six years' work ; and that 
is more than any man can afford." 

"I am in pretty much the same predica- 
ment," returned his companion ; "yet for the life 
of me I can't think of any scheme which we have 
not already tried. The fact of the matter is, 
that old thief has made up his mind not to sign 
unless he receives a good deal more than we are 
able to give him, while, if he persists in refusing, 
we may as well chuck the affair up at once." 

"That's the one certain thing about the 
whole miserable business," Trent rejoined with 
a sigh. " Well, I 'm going home now ; we could 
reach no other conclusion if we talked all 
night." 
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As he walked slowly towards his house, in a 
fashionable quarter of the city, Trent found 
some comfort in resolving to pour the story of 
his troubles into the sympathetic ears of his 
wife. If he had been wise he would have done 
so earlier in the proceedings ; for Mrs. Trent was 
a clever woman, besides being distractingly 
pretty, — a fact which counts in business as in 
other relations. Moreover, having lived in 
South America ever since her marriage half-a- 
dozen years previously, she knew its customs by 
heart, and had an extensive acquaintance with 
human nature as it is to be found in the Repub- 
lic of Texcala in particular. As every South 
American acts upon the belief that language was 
given him to conceal his thoughts, this argues 
much perspicacity on her part; so it will be 
seen at once that she was a crown unto her hus- 
band. She was largely tolerant, too, and there 
was only one subject upon which she habitually 
expressed herself with unreasoning prejudice. 
This was the subject of travel. Shortly after 
her arrival in the country she and her husband 
had made an excursion into the interior ; and on 
their return Mrs. Trent had forcibly stated her 
intention of never making another. 
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" I loathe the scenery," she said, " and I 
detest fleas ; and these were the only incidents of 
the journey, except that I never washed for a 
week, and crossing a prairie on muleback was 
like going up and down precipices on a 
cyclone." 

So George Trent fitted up a comfortable little 
house for his wife in the capital of the Republic, 
where she soon became a power, being espe- 
cially adored by numerous solitary lads sent out 
from home for their family's good. These 
youths speedily learnt to regard her as a sort of 
amateur Providence, clad in the latest fashion. 
On all accounts, therefore, it is quite clear that 
she was competent to offer valuable advice in 
most of the vicissitudes of life ; and when George 
began, " I say, Edith, I 'm in an awful mess," 
she prepared to listen with attention to whatever 
he might have to impart 

It appeared that the trouble related, as in 
South America it has a habit of doing, to a con- 
cession. After much labor and many rebuffs, 
Trent and his partner had succeeded in obtain- 
ing the engineering contract for a new railway, 
destined shortly to give a much-needed impetus 
to the slow progress of civilization in Texcala. 
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A rival company was in the field, but by dint of 
personal influence and sheer persistence its 
opposition had been overcome, and the Presi- 
dent had at length granted the concession to 
Trent and Co. But even then the difficulties 
were by no means entirely surmounted, for 
before the matter could be considered finally 
settled, the signature of the Minister for Agri- 
cultural Interests was required. 

Now this official, whose name was Don Pablo 
Coyoacan, was fully aware of the value of his 
own autograph, and had no intention whatever 
of making a free gift of it to any one. It was in 
vain that Trent and Co. spent laborious days and 
weary nights in trying to induce him to sign the 
necessary deed, for on various pretexts he con- 
trived to put off doing so, until the souls of the 
partners were sick within them. 

They knew, of course, that ** baksheesh " was 
the motive power which alone could guide the 
Minister's pen, and they were prepared to offer 
a moderate amount; but unfortunately for them 
their rivals had refused to accept defeat, and, 
being the richer firm, were able to ** go one bet- 
ter " than each successive proposal made by the 
unhappy concessionaires. Appealing to the 
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President was out of the question, as from a 
Texcalan point of view that line of conduct 
would have placed them in a similar position to 
that of the public schoolboy who carries tales 
to the headmaster, and would forever have 
ruined their chances of further business. No- 
body knew better than they that when Don 
Pablo's mother-in-law was taken ill, and his wife 
became too great an invalid for him to leave her 
side, that these domestic calamities simply 
meant that until a better offer was forthcoming 
the Minister's time would be too fully occupied 
to enable him to affix his name to a document. 
Wherefore George Trent felt overcome by the 
perplexities surrounding him, and confided them 
to his wife, who really ought to have been the 
Co. 

Mrs. Trent listened to the foregoing story in 
silence ; but when it was finished she remarked 
thoughtfully, " I must have a new ball gown." 

" Oh, hang the gown ! " exclaimed her hus- 
band, with asperity. " You can't have attended 
to what I have been saying. If this business fails, 
you will have to give up balls, and take to dress- 
ing yourself in black silk or bookmuslin, like 
the poor but virtuous heroines in novels." 
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"It is not going to fail/* responded Mrs. 
Trent, calmly; "although if it were to do so, it 
would serve you right for not consulting me 
sooner." 

" But — " George began dubiously. 

" There will be no * but ' in the matter," inter- 
rupted his wife, with conviction. " Don't you 
know that the Greens are to give a ball next 
Tuesday, at which Don Pablo is certain to be 
present, and haven't you noticed that I am 
quite a pretty woman? " 

" O-h," said George, slowly, " so that 's your 
idea, is it? Well, you 're a clever little soul, but 
it won't do. The man is an awful brute, and he 
generally drinks too much champagne. He 
might say anything to you, and I don't like to 
let you risk it." 

" You forget that I do not understand Span- 
ish — when it is disagreeable to me," replied 
Mrs. Trent ; " besides, you will be in the room, 
and I can appeal to you if necessary." 

" Well," observed George, with a sigh, " I 
must say you usually know what you are about, 
and, after all, it means your salvation as well as 
mine ; so if you will promise me not to stand any 
nonsense, I suppose you must have your way." 
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" I frequently do," murmured his wife. " Give 
me a check for the gown, and let me have the 
deed that you want signed, and you will see ! " 

. So George held his peace, and did as he was 
told, which showed that he was learning 
wisdom. 

Mr. and Mrs. Trent were rather late arrivals 
on the evening of the ball, and their advent 
caused some stir, for the latter was magnificent 
She was a small, golden-haired person, to whom 
that adjective might have been generally con- 
sidered inapplicable ; but her attire on this occa- 
sion amply warranted its use. She wore a 
perfectly fitting gown of black satin, covered 
with some iridescent substance which glittered 
as she moved ; and, with her fair head and white 
skin, she formed a conspicuous object in a room 
filled mostly with dark South American beauties 
clad in bright blues and pinks. 

She greeted her various acquaintance, among 
whom the Minister for Agricultural Interests did 
not figure, as he had only lately been raised to 
that giddy height from a position of much 
obscurity. Mrs. Trent, however, knew him by 
sight; but she may have failed to recognize his 
features, for she was overheard to ask her earli- 
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est partner who the good-looking man in the 
diamond studs could be. 

" Oh, that 's Don Pablo Coyoacan," replied 
her companion; "though I never heard him 
called handsome before," he added doubtfully, 
as he glanced at the heavy jaw and squat fig- 
ure of the gentleman in question. 

" Ah, tastes vary,*' responded Mrs. Trent, and 
she changed the subject. But her remark evi- 
dently found its way to the ears of its object ; for* 
shortly afterwards, wearing a smile of gratified 
vanity on the features she had praised, he was 
brought up to be introduced. 

" I am at your feet, sefiora, and my house 
is at your disposition," he said, in the flowery 
language demanded by polite society in Texcala. 
" May I ask for the pleasure of a dance with 
you?" 

** I shall be charmed," murmured Mrs. Trent. 
" I wish the man weighed less," she said to her- 
self a moment later, as Don Pablo made the 
circuit of the room, chiefly on her toes. He, 
however, was quite satisfied with his own per- 
formance, and would have proceeded to reduce 
his partner's feet to a jelly, if on a plea of fatigue 
she had not suggested a short rest 
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Now, the Minister was fully sensible of the 
distinction conferred upon him by being allowed 
to sit out with the prettiest woman in the room, 
especially as Mrs. Trent seenled to be so much 
interested in his conversation that she entirely 
forgot that she was engaged for the next dance. 
Moreover, when her partner arrived to claim 
her, she begged to be let off, on the ground of 
not feeling well. 

But there was no trace of illness in her manner 
as she discoursed fluently with Don Pablo in 
his own language, and in some mysterious way 
contrived to make him realize more completely 
than he had ever done before, what a great and 
good man he really was, and how little appre- 
ciated by the world at large. By the time that 
waltz was over, the entire exterior of Don Pablo 
was pervaded by a complacent smirk, and 
George Trent, looking on from a distance, felt 
that the aspect of aflairs justified him in indul- 
ging more hope than he had felt for weeks 
past 

The flirtation progressed apace, the pair only 
separating for one or two necessary dances ; and 
the chairman of the rival company, who chanced 
to be present, squirmed in corners as he watched 
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the expression on the delighted Minister's face. 
He tried once to break in upon this sustained 
conversation, in order to whisper a word of 
warning ; but Don Pablo refused to listen. 

" I am the humblest of your servants, and all 
that I have is yours," he said ; " but I won't 
talk business to-night. This lady tells me that 
she detests the subject, and as you see I am 
occupied with her — mafiana my friend, mafiana^* 

Whereupon the discomfited chairman shrugged 
his shoulders, sought out his hostess, and told 
her that he felt sick, before going home to pack 
up his belongings. 

Now, several of her fellow-guests found occa- 
sion to remark that evening that, for a small, 
ethereal-looking person, Mrs. Trent seemed to 
require a great deal of nourishment. In fact 
she and her partner spent most of their time 
in the refreshment-room. But a careful obser- 
ver would have noticed that she merely sipped 
lemonade, whereas Don Pablo applied himself 
to the consumption of much stronger waters. 
They went in to supper together, and, in the 
absent-mindedness induced by his efforts to 
anticipate her wants, the Minister unconsciously 
imbibed two bottles of champagne. He finished 
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off with a little Burgundy, on being told that 
was the European custom ; and altogether it was 
scarcely surprising that, on rising from the 
table, he suggested they should elope. 

Mrs. Trent feared that too many eyes were 
upon them at present, and proposed sitting on 
the balcony instead. Don Pablo acceded, but 
went to sleep on the way, and was with difficulty 
conducted to a chair. Once settled in a 
sheltered corner, they stayed there for several 
weeks, — or so Mrs. Trent declared afterwards ; 
but it could not really have been so long, be- 
cause most of the guests went away at two A. M. 

Don Pablo awoke and refreshed himself with 
brandy and soda from time to time ; but it was 
three o'clock before he could be brought to 
discuss railways, and even then he was inclined 
to be profane upon the subject 

The host and hostess were old friends of the 
Trents ; and having been taken into confidence, 
they were prepared to lend all possible aid to the 
execution of the project. So when all the other 
guests had departed, they, together with George, 
sat down to a game of cards, and prepared to 
await events. 

About half-past three these began to happen. 
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Don Pablo arose and staggered over to the little 
group. He was followed closely by Mrs. Trent, 
who held a paper in her hand. 

" Mes amigoSi' began the Minister, " I want 
you to witness my signature to a deed. There 
are villains in the world who would like to rob 
a poor man of his lawful gains," and he frowned 
at George ; " but this angel has shown me how 
to circumvent them. I will give the concession 
to her, and she will see that I am properly 
treated. Oh, how cruel other people have been 
to me." 

Then he wept copiously. Mrs. Trent soothed 
him, and put a pen between his fingers. He 
looked at it dubiously for a moment, then laid 
it down, and broke into fresh tears. 

" I am sure I ought to have the money first," 
he sobbed ; " and no one has given me anything, 
not even a dollar ! " 

Mrs. Trent looked at her husband, who took 
out a roll of one-dollar notes and passed them 
over to Don Pablo. That ill-used person put 
them in his pocket at once, without stopping to 
count them, and then attempted to kiss the 
hand of his benefactor. Being dissuaded from 
doing so, he addressed himself at last to the 
work in hand. 
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Having once more taken up the pen, he 
wanted to sign himself *' Yours affectionately," 
and held a long argument as to why he should 
not do so ; but eventually he was induced to affix 
a proper signature. 

When, a moment later, George held the valid 
concession in his hand, Mrs. Trent broke down. 
" Take the man away," she said wearily, " he 
has insulted me twice, and he is piggishly 
drunk." 

" Come to bed," said her hostess ; " you are 
not fit to go home, and you shall sleep here 
to-night Come at once; we will leave our 
husbands to dispose of that deplorable object." 

Mrs. Trent thankfully obeyed, what time 
Don Pablo entreated her, with tears, not to 
forsak^ him. " If she must go," he said, " would 
she promise to see him again to-morrow?" 
But on the morrow Don Pablo went away for 
a six months' holiday. He explained that he 
needed change of air. 



SIMPSON'S SALVATION. 

There could be no doubt but that Simpson had 
compromised himself. He seemed, moreover, 
to have done so pretty badly, and several of 
his dearest friends remarked with complacency 
that they did not see how he was going to get 
out of it this time. 

The nasty part of the matter was that neither 
did Simpson. It was in vain that he frequently 
assured himself that he was the worst kind of 
a fool ; he had grown so accustomed to being 
told so by other people that there was not 
sufficient novelty in the reflection for it to give 
him any comfort But this folly had never 
before brought him into such a mess as this. 
Could he have been led about by a keeper, or 
shut up in a cage and only allowed out at 
intervals, his lack of ordinary wisdom might 
never have been apparent, for it applied only 
to the everyday affairs of life. In abstruse 
questions of public finance, or difficult mathe- 
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matical problems, Simpson showed cleveriiesfl 
almost amounting to genuis. 

The Texcalan Government, to which he was 
financial adviser, thought highly of his opinion, 
and it was currently reported that the things 
he could do with decimals were really surpris- 
ing. But directly he descended to mundane 
considerations, he became as helpless as a baby. 
Being fairly young, particularly good-looking, 
and moderately well off, opportunities for falling 
into scrapes were rarely lacking, and it was the 
firm conviction of every member of Simpson's 
acquaintance that he had never missed a single 
chance. 

He was extremely shy, and abnormally 
frightened of a petticoat ; yet his troubles were 
nearly always caused by wearers of that garment 
The fact that he was not yet married surprised 
him at least as much as it did every one else, 
for without any volition of his own he had fre- 
quently found himself trembling on the brink 
of the precipice, only to be rescued at the last 
moment by a sort of special Providence, which 
seemed to take exclusive charge of his affairs, 
so numerous were his entanglements, and so 
narrow bis escapes. 
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But for once there seemed to be no hope 
of rescue, and Simpson shuddered as he re- 
flected that he, whose chief desire in life was 
to be preserved from matrimony altogether, 
appeared in a fair way to be forced into bigamy 
itself. 

Simpson's proceedings being always unusual, 
and often exciting, they formed the principal 
topic of conversation among the English colony 
in Texcala, and at the present time speculation 
was rife as to which, if either, of his fiancies 
he would eventually espouse. 

In order to absolve Simpson as much as 
possible from blame in the unfortunate position 
in which he was placed, I must explain that it 
was while trying to evade Scylla that he was 
nearly shipwrecked by Charybdis, and the stoiy 
of his struggles in both instances would fill thre^ 
volumes, if told iii full. 

People said that, when his capture was first 
effected, he had pleaded upon his knees for 
freedom; but a colony likes its stories artisti- 
cally colored, and this was probably untrue. 

The lady having the prior claim was a 
Texcalan by birth, though she had been to 
Europe, and spoke some English. She w^ 
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very fat, and she disapproved of corsets, a com- 
bination of circumstances which brought about 
unhappy results ; still, in a large and ponderous 
way, she was decidedly handsome. She was 
not by any means in her first youth, and when 
Simpson announced his engagement he was 
told by the irreverent that he would be pre- 
vented by law from marrying his grandmother ; 
whereat, it was said, he looked relieved. The 
lady's name was Juanita Avocado, and she 
lived alone upon her means ; but as her residence 
consisted of two rooms over a tallow-chandler's 
shop, it may be inferred that these were not 
large. 

Whether she were maid or widow was a fact 
upon which history was silent, nor did Juanita 
herself volunteer any information upon this inter- 
esting point ; which reticence on her part may, 
perhaps, have accounted for the vague rumors 
that were set afloat concerning her character. 
The most tangible thing against her seemed to be 
that she occasionally wore yellow satin by day- 
light; but this was possibly more an error of 
taste than of morals^ It was also hinted that 
late passers-by had heard sound of uproarious 
laughter proceeding from her open windows at 
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a time when most good citizens were in bed, 
and that Juanita's voice was even louder than 
the voices of her visitors. Simpson flatly 
refused to credit any of these things when they 
were first brought to his notice by candid 
friends, but it must have been borne in upon 
him ultimately that there was some truth in 
them, for when his engagement was scarcely a 
month old he began making efforts to back 
out. 

Juanita, however, would not let him go. She 
siaid that he had won her affections, and she 
would be his bride if she had to drag him to 
the church door. So she fixed the day and 
published the banns ; but on the wedding morn- 
ing Simpson decamped. He left a note behind 
addressed apparently to the world at large, 
wherein he said that he was a miserable wretch, 
and he had gone to England for change of air. 

When the news was broken to Juanita she 
first of all fainted. Then she recovered herself 
and wept copiously ; after which she said several 
things in Spanish that it was not thought advis- 
able to translate. But her final remark was 
that the wedding was only postponed, and would 
take place yet. 
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Meanwhile the finance department of the 
Government fumed over Simpson's abrupt 
exodus, and did its sums all wrong. The assis- 
tant secretary sent agonized cablegrams after 
the fugitive, who refused to take any notice of 
them, and who did his best to hide from pursuit 
after landing in England. So matters went 
from bad to worse, and the creditors of the 
Texcalan Government wrote sarcastic notes 
saying that though there was novelty in being 
paid two per cent at one time and nineteen 
per cent at another, yet personally they pre- 
ferred the old way, as being less wearing to 
the nerves. The Government dismissed three 
permanent officials, and advertised for an 
accountant; but although there were several 
men in the State who could have managed 
the public finances had they possessed some 
key to them, yet no one could be found 
equal to the task of unravelling them without 
such aid. And it was a pernicious habit of 
Simpson's to keep all the figures in his head, 
and to use but little paper. So it was not to 
be wondered at that affairs speedily reached a 
climax, and the Government cabled to its agent 
in London that if he did not ship Simpson back 
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again by the next steamer he would be fined 
a year's salary, and probably tortured. 

The agent accordingly set to work with a 
will, and after a protracted search succeeded 
in unearthing his prey in a small hotel off the 
Strand. 

He was prepared to encounter a vigorous 
resistance, and was therefore considerably sur- 
prised when Simpson expressed his readiness 
to return at Once to his duties. The agent was 
inclined to think this alacrity rather suspicious, 
and he resolved not to lose sight of his prisoner 
until he had seen him safely on board the 
Steamer. So he stuck to him a great deal 
closer than a brother, mindful of the year's 
salary which would be jeopardized if he failed 
to carry out his orders. Everything, however, 
went smoothly. Simpson packed his portman- 
teau and chose his berth with the air of a man 
who was thoroughly enjoying himself, and it 
was not until the last moment that his change 
of front was explained. 

Then, as the twa men stood on the ship's 
deck waiting for the signal for visitors to go 
ashore, the matter was cleared up ; for a lady 
whom the agent remembered to have seen 
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behind the bar of the little Strand hotel rushed 
tip to Simpson, exclaiming, " I have found you 
in time, after all ! " Simpson groaned. The lady 
flung her arms about his neck and told him to 
hear up, for she wou)d follow him out by the 
next steamer. 

" But I don't want you to do anything of the 
kind," expostulated Simpson, trying vainly to 
free himself from her embrace. "You really 
should n't behave like this, it 's — it 's very for- 
ward of you, don't you know? " 

^*He's so upset, poor dear, that he doesn't 
realize what he's saymg," the lady murmured 
confidentially to the agent But that gentleman, 
in answer to a mute appeal from Simpson, gen- 
tly but firmly disengaged her arms, and, telling 
her that the last bell had sounded,, led her down 
the ship's side, while she called out faithful 
promises to sail as soon as she could get her 
things ready. 

Then he returned to his captive. 

"You don't seem to have wasted any time 
after you came over," he remarked, with a smile. 

" I assure you solemnly," returned Simpson, 
" that I 've never said a word to that woman that 
the whole world might not hear. I don't know 
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what I Ve done that they should all single me 
out for their attentions. This one has been after 
me ever since I landed, and the other will be 
waiting for me directly I return. It's simply 
persecution, that's what it is! I can't many 
them both, and I 'd rather be hanged than marry 
either." 

" Then, according to present appearances, it 
seems likely that your career will end with a 
rope," said the agent, dryly ; " but for Heaven's 
sake straighten out those accounts before you 
die. There goes the bell, so good-bye, and if I 
were you, I 'd appeal for police protection on 
the other side." 

Simpson retired to his cabin with melancholy 
forebodings, but with a sense of relief that, for 
three weeks at least, he would be safe from the 
wiles of his enemies^ 

Now, when he came to take his place at table 
he found that he was seated next to a very 
pretty girl going out to Texcala in charge of the 
captain. He thought that she looked as though 
she might be interesting; but he was too fresh 
from his recent experiences to venture on trying 
to make a new acquaintance of the sex he 
dreaded, while the girl was far too shy to speak 
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first. So for a few days their conversation was 
strictly limited to requests for pepper or mustard. 
But one evening at dinner, from some remark let 
fall by the captain, Simpson found that his neigh- 
bor was on her way to spend some months in 
Texcala with her cousin, Mrs, Trent. This 
proved the commencement of a warm friendship ; 
for, Mrs. Trent being a lady who had dragged 
Simpson out of more scrapes than all the rest of 
the colony put together, he naturally felt drawn 
towards her cousin. The girl, whose name was 
Violet Fuller, was greatly interested in all that 
he could tell her of the Trents' mode of life ; and 
in the constant intercourse of a long voyage she 
grew to look upon him as an old friend. 

Simpson, for his part, was more attracted to 
her daily. Her shyness was to him a perpetual 
charm, the ladies with whom he had lately asso- 
ciated not having been afflicted in that way. 
Besides, now that the ice was once broken, she 
talked to him readily enough, and meal-times 
not sufficing for all that they had to say to each 
other, they sat side by side on deck and paced 
up and down together in the evenings. As an 
experienced passenger was heard to observe, 
the upshot of all this was certain, and, indeed. 
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before very long it was very patent to the most 
casual spectator that the pair were head over 
ears in love with each other. Simpson was 
hopelessly infatuated with Violet's fair, delicate 
beauty, and her girlish, yet sensible ways, and 
he resolved that, come what might, he would win 
her for his own. The fact that he already pos^ 
sessed twb d^wottd Jianc^es did not in the least 
detract from his determination that Violet should 
be his. He would get rid of those harpies 
somehow, he thought ; and once safely married, 
he could set them at defiance. 

As I have previously mentioned, he was a 
goodJooking man, and he had a naturally ingra- 
tiating manner; it was probably to this that he 
owed half of his misfortunes; but for once it 
stood him in good stead, for by the time the 
ship reached Camp6che he had made consider- 
able headway. In two more days they would 
be at their journey's end; so he felt that it 
behooved him to make the best use possible of 
the short time remaining to him; for once the 
voyage was over he would have fewer oppor- 
tunities of seeing Violet, and she might besides 
bear rumors calculated to destroy a growing 
attachment 
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Accordingly, one evening, he persuaded her 
to go. aft with him, in order to watch the effect 
of moonlight on the broad swathe of ripples fol- 
lowing in the wake of the ship. But directly he 
was sure that they were alone, he wasted no 
words on the view before them, but plunged at 
once into the subject nearest his heart. He 
spoke of his loneliness in the large house allotted 
to him, as a permanent official, by the Govern- 
ment^ he hinted darkly at troubles which he 
could confide to no one, and he wound up by 
asking. Violet to be his wife. She hesitated a 
moment before replying, and he begged her to 
consent, assuring her that he could not live with- 
out her, and that if she would only marry him 
he would devote his life to making her happy. 

"But we have known each other such a little 
while," objected Violet, " and I am afraid Edith 
•^- Mrs. Trent — will be dreadfully angry." 

"Oh, I'll make it all right with her," re- 
turned Simpson, with a confidence that he was far 
from feeling; "a day on board ship counts for 
a week elsewhere. Only say that you will try 
to love me ; nothing else matters." 

" I think I do already," Violet murmured 
shyly. 
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Simpson's reply was of a confidential nature, 
so it need not be transcribed, especially as it 
seemed to be remarkably lengthy. 

Before parting for the night, Simpson made 
Violet promise that she would not tell Mrs. 
Trent of their engagement until he had time 
to do so himself, and it must be admitted that 
he lay awake until the small hours, wondering 
how he should break the news. He stood in 
far too much awe of Mrs. Trent not to believe 
that she could easily prevent the marriage from 
taking place if she wished to do so ; and consider- 
ing that she already knew of his Texcalan incu- 
bus, and that he would have to confess his latest 
entanglement also, it seemed more than likely 
that she would so desire. Still, on the other 
hand, if she could but be induced to take his 
part against his persecutors, he knew that she 
was equal to routing the pair of them. All de- 
pended on the view she took of the matter; 
and Simpson, as he pondered these things, 
grew nervously anxious to arrive, and to get 
the worst over. 

When at last the ship dropped anchor, Violet 
and he were among the first to seat themselves 
in the tug provided for taking the passengers 
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ashore ; and theyeach, though for different rea- 
sons, felt some qualms of conscience when they 
caught 3ight of Mrs. Trent standing on the quay 
waiting to welcome her cousin. As the boat 
drew near the landing-stage, Simpson saw 
another figure, which filled him with still 
livelier apprehensions; and it was with a sink- 
ing heart that he helped Violet out, and then 
stepped ashore himself. His foot had scarcely 
touched land when Juanita, for it was she, 
rushed forward, and, holding out her arms, liter- 
ally enveloped him in a ponderous embrace. 

"My little handsome one," she said; "and 
so he ran away from his beloved! But he 
has come back; he has not forgotten his 
Juanita." 

" I wish to Heaven I could," muttered Simpson, 
as he struggled in her clutches. He managed to 
free himself enough to observe, with joy, that 
Violet had not seen his exceedingly compro- 
mising position, her back being turned towards 
him as she greeted her cousin. But Mrs. Trent 
wore a malicious smile which spoke volumes, and 
boded ill for his success. Moreover, Juanita still 
held him fast, and Violet might turn her head at 
any moment. Luckily for Simpson, however, a 
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Government official came hurrying up to him at 
that very instant 

" Glad to see you back," he said breathlessly. 
" The President wants to speak to you at once, 
and I am to take you to him immediately." 

At mention of the President, Juanita relaxed 
her grasp, and saying hurriedly, "Just wait a 
second, will you ? " Simpson seized his oppor- 
tunity, and went over to where Mrs. Trent and 
Violet were preparing to depart. 

" How do you do ? " he said to the former. 
** I was awfully afraid that I should n't get a 
chance to speak to you and to say good-bye 
to Miss Fuller. It's too bad their rushing at 
me like this with their beastly accounts the . 
moment I land." 

** Was it arithmetic that you were greeted 
with ? " asked Mrs. Trent, innocently. " It looked 
like affection." 

Simpson gazed at her appealingly. 

"May I call on you this afternoon?" he 
said. '* There is something I want to talk to 
you about" 

** Oh, call by all means," she replied. " Violet 
tells me that you made friends during the voyage, 
but I won't promise that you shall see her again 
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to-day, as, after all this travelling, I mean to make 
her take a long rest. I won't even talk to her," 
she added, with meaning. 

" You are more than kind," Simpson found 
time to say gratefully, before he was hurried 
off to save the State of Texcala from appar- 
ently imminent bankruptcy. 

Aftef the disgraceful manner in which he had 
left it in the lurch, the Government was certainly 
justified in expecting Simpson to stick to work 
now that he had returned ; and it was with deep 
disgust that his colleagues watched him put away 
his papers that afternoon a couple of hours before 
the time. But they were afraid to press him to 
remain, lest he should once more kick over the 
traces ; and 30 he found no difficulty in presenting 
himself at Mrs. Trent's house,.as he had engaged 
to do. 

" I suppose you want me to help you to escape 
from the lady that you ran away from ? " she said, 
when they were comfortably seated in her shady 
drawing-room. ** By the way, how pleased she 
seemed to see you this morning I '* 

Simpson squirmed upon his chair. 'lYou don't 
know," he said, *' what I 've suffered at the hands 
of that woman; and she is not the worst, either." 
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** You can't mean that there is another behind, 
surely ! " exclaimed Mrs. Trent. " I might have 
undertaken to help you with this one, although 
you don't deserve any aid for being so foolish ; 
but two of them — " 

*' Wait until you hear the whole story," begged 
Simpson. *' It is n't my fault; it is not, indeed. 
You know how absent-minded I am ; and when I 
am engaged upon complicated calculations, and 
these women come bothering me, I say anything 
they ask me to say, in order to get rid of them. 
But it does n't answer," he added pathetically. 

" I should not think it would," returned Mrs. 
Trent. *' But you had better not waste time in 
making excuses for yourself, or Violet will be 
down to tea before you have told me what it 
is that you want me to do for you." 

So Simpson plunged into the tale of his mis- 
fortunes, omitting nothing, from his first meeting 
with Juanita to his capture by the barmaid. Mrs. 
Trent listened judicially until he came to the part 
of the story which included Violet. Then she 
interrupted him indignantly. 

" Do you mean seriously to tell me," she asked 
severely, "that with one woman here giving her- 
self out as your fiancee, and another probably 
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upon her way to join you at this tnoment, you 
have actually ventured to propose to my 
cousin?' 

"Yes," said Simpson, meekly; " but — " 

" Then I consider your conduct perfectly out- 
rageous," returned Mrs. Trent, " and I shall not 
allow Violet to speak to you again." 

" Oh, do hear me out before you condemn 
me," pleaded Simpson. " I can swear that I *ve 
never made love to either of these women. I 
never cared for any one until I met Violet, and 
if you would only help me to win her, I should 
be the happiest man alive. You know that I 
could give her a comfortable home, and I 
would do an3^hing to make her happy. Oncq 
we were married, there would be no more of 
these scrapes." 

" I am not so sure of that," replied Mrs. Trdnt. 
"You have seemed singularly unable to keep out 
of them so far, and at all events you had no right 
to propose to Violet before consulting me. I 
have a great mind to refuse to have anything 
more to do with you." 

" You could not be so unkind," said Simpson. 
" I know I 'm scarcely worth saving ; but then 
there is Violet to be considered also." 
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Mrs. Trent leaned back in her chair. She was 
thinking rapidly, and she hardly noticed what 
Simpson said. 

"After all," she reflected, " I don't believe the 
man can help himself, he is so good-looking, and 
so incapable of holding his own with a woman. 
He would make an admirable husband ; his wife 
would be able to twist him round her little finger. 
Then there is the money. He is very well oflf 
now, and he will have more when his father 
dies. Violet has three sisters coming out, and 
her father's living is a poor one. Yes, I think 
I'll risk it." 

" Tell me how you propose to rid yourself of 
your encumbrances if I let the affair go on until 
there is time to hear from Violet's people? " she 
said aloud. 

" I thought perhaps you would help me,** 
he replied ; " I might cable to the barmaid iA 
time to prevent her coming here. Then, if 
our engagement could be kept quite secret 
until just before the wedding, Juanita could do 
nothing when we were safely married.'^ 

" Very well," said Mrs. Trent, " I will consent 
conditionally, and you must write at once to Mr. 
Fuller. But it will be six weeks before you can 
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receive an answer, so the wedding cannot take 
place in less than two months; and, meantime, 
considering that at least a part of it is known to 
the entire colony, how we are going to keep your 
folly from reaching Violet's ears is more than I 
can tell." 

"Don't you think,** asked Simpson, hesitatingly, 
*y that we might,^ perhaps, just hint to her — " 

** If," interrupted Mrs. Trent, ** you feel equal 
to making a young girl fresh from a country par- 
sonage understand how you come to be engaged 
to three people at once, you had better try it. I 
confess that I do not feel drawn to the task.** 

" I suppose it would be difficult to explain,'* 
sighed Simpson; "yet I hate letting her think 
that all is plain sailing, and that I am the para- 
gon she believes me to be.** 

**Oh, you need not disturb yourself. That 
delusion will die a natural death quite soon 
enough," returned Mrs. Trent, with conviction. 
"Now I suppose you want to see Violet, so I 
will send her to you; but you must not Stay 
long, because you have to despatch both that 
letter and cablegram to-night'* 

Simpson carefully obeyed these instructions, 
before settling down to await, with such patience 
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as he could summon, the blissful day when Violet 
would be his own, and his persecutors would be 
circumvented at last. The Government made so 
many demands upon his time that he saw her less 
frequently than he would have liked doing ; but 
as the same reason also effectually prevented his 
calling upon Juanita, he felt fairly resigned. 

The engagement was kept sufficiently secret 
for that excellent lady to have no inkling of 
it ; and whenever she succeeded in catching her 
recalcitrant admirer, she renewed her assurances 
that he should not escape her. 

The English colony, however, suspected that 
there was some understanding between Simp- 
son and Mrs. Trent's pretty cousin, and bets 
were rife as to whether anytliing would come 
of it. A few people who knew Juanita person- 
ally were inclined to think not ; but others were 
disposed to back Mrs. Trent. Public interest 
was greatly heightened when the London agent 
wrote to one of his friends in Texcala, describ- 
ing the affecting scene which took place on board 
ship when he was seeing Simpson off. Yet an- 
other lady in the background was felt to make 
the affair really exciting ; and several people went 
about their daily avocations with bosoms burst- 
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ing with a secret that they could not find a 
chance to tell. 

For Mrs. Trent, having undertaken to do a 
thing, intended, as her custom was, to do it 
thoroughly, and she took care that no one had 
an opportunity of making undesirable revelations 
to Violet. 

For about a week all went well ; but at the end 
of that time a bombshell burst upon the conspira- 
tors, in the shape of a cablegram from the bar- 
maid. It said that she was Simpson's own, and 
that she was then starting to join him. 

Simpson tore his hair, and took the message 
to Mrs. Trent, who laughed aloud. 

" This is becoming interesting," she said ; 
•*it reminds me of a paper-chase." 

"Do be serious," ^begged Simpson; "the 
woman will be here in three weeks, and with 
two of them on the spot, Violet is sure to hear 
of it, and then she will throw me over. Do try 
to think of something. I should go and shoot 
myself if I lost her now." 

" If it were not that I am very fond of her 
myself, and that her happiness seems to de- 
pend on you, I would not stir a finger to help 
you," returned Mrs. Trent, with decision. " You 
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deserve to suffer for being so incredibly foolish. 
Besides/* she went on, relapsing once more into 
laughter, "it would be such fun to seethe rival 
claimants fight it out between them ; and there 
are so few amusements in Texcala." 

"But you will not leave me in the lurch?" 
pleaded the culprit, despairingly. " Do try to 
devise some scheme ! " 

" Th6 only way that I can see," said Mrs. Trent, 
after a moment's pause, " is for you and Violet 
to be married at once, without waiting for her 
father's consent. Then, if you started on youi^ 
honeymoon before the lady from the Strand 
reached Texcala, you would both be safe for 
the time being, and I might, perhaps, be able 
to dispose of these women before your return. 
Violet's people will be furious with me, but I 
honestly think that it will be for her happiness 
to marry you ; and if she hears this story she 
will certainly decline to do so." 

"By Jove! What a capital idea!" exclaimed 
Simpson; "but do you think that Violet will 
agree to it? She won't see the necessity for 
hurrying on the wedding, you know." 

"You must manage that part of the business 
for yourself," replied Mrs. Trent; " I shall have 
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quite enough to dd, without being expected to 
make love for you as well." 

"I* ve thought of a plan," suddenly ejaculated 
Simpson. ** The Government want me to go 
down to Alantengo to inspect the bank accounts 
there ; and we might make this a reason, as giv^ 
ing Violet a chance to see something of the 
country." 

** Yes, that will do very well,"- returned Mrs. 
Trent. "Put off your start for a fortnight; then 
we will have a quiet wedding, and you can get 
away some days before Rosalind Jones — did n*t 
you say that was her name? — arrives. We 
must not announce the marriage until the last 
moment, lest Juanita should hear of it ; but you 
can leave all these details to me, and devote 
yourself to obtaining Violet's consent." 

This proved to be by no means an easy task, 
as Violet naturally could see no reason for haste ; 
but by dint of expatiating on the beauties of 
Alantengo, and his own misery if condemned 
to admire them alone, Simpson at length drew 
from her a reluctant " Yes." So preparations 
went on apace, and, lest some hint of the im- 
pending event might be gathered, Mrs. Trent 
denied herself to all callers. 
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It was not until the day before that fixed 
upon for the marriage that invitations were sent 
out, and the entire British colony was agitated 
by receiving cards for the ceremony, which was 
to take place at the residence of the bride's 
cousins, Mr. and Mrs. Trent There was no fear 
of refusals, for every one understood at once the 
reason of both the haste and the secrecy which 
had been maintained; and the whole of the 
community was in a state of excitement as to 
whether the wedding would really come off, or 
whether at the last moment it would be pre- 
vented. The general feeling might fitly be 
summed up in the words of one of the bride- 
groom's friends. " If Simpson were playing 
this hand alone," he said, " I should back the 
enemy to win ; but Mrs. Trent being his partner, 
I '11 bet on him." 

Circumstances proved that this gentleman's 
opinion was justified, for all went off smoothly. 
Simpson spoke his vows with a fervor which 
proved that for him bondage meant more free- 
dom than he had yet tasted. Violet wondered 
why the guests at the wedding breakfast seemed 
to be so much amused by the proceedings, and 
why her husband thanked Heaven with such 
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fervor, as thjey seated themselves in the special 
car which was to take them to Alantengo. But 
she was too thoroughly absorbed in her own 
happiness to occupy her mind much with such 
details as these, and long before they reached 
their journey's end she had forgotten her curios- 
ity. For Simpson made love beautifully, which, 
considering the opportunities he had enjoyed 
of practising the art, was not altogether surpris- 
ing. Meanwhile Mrs. Trent, having enjoined 
strict secrecy as to the destination of the happy 
pair, commissioned a mutual acquaintance to 
inform Juanita that Simpson had gone away, — 
she did not think it necessary to explain upon 
what errand. 

When Juanita heard the news, she loudly 
bewailed the lack pf vigilance on her own part 
which had made it possible. She contrived to 
find out that her reluctant lover had not entirely 
left the country, and that he was expected back 
in about a month ; and she observed, with mean- 
ing, that he would find her waiting for him upon 
his return. The full terror of this remark was 
not appreciated until the next day, when it 
was discovered by the delighted colony that 
Juanita had taken up her abode in Simpson's 
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house, having previously dismissed all his 
servants. 

Mrs. Trent, who had a peculiar sense of 
humor, laughed for half an hour when she heard 
of this move on the part of the enemy ; while 
at least ten intimate friends made a point of 
acquainting Simpson with the fresh development 
of his affairs. Whereupon Simpson solemnly 
cursed Juanita, and devoted all his spare time to 
writing impassioned appeals for assistance. 

Matters went on in this way for Several days, 
during which apparently no steps were taken 
towards altering the position of things. The 
colony felt that the climax had not yet been 
reached, and that when it was, Mrs. Trent would 
be quite equal to dealing with the case alone. 
So no one interfered, and Juanita retained un- 
disturbed possession. But in due course the 
ship bearing the other aspirant to Simpson's 
affections arrived in port, and then events began 
to happen. With the single exception of Mrs. 
Trent, the entire British community appeared 
to have business on the wharf at the moment 
the passengers landed, and even that lady was 
represented by her English coachman. His 
presence was soon explained ; for after carefully 
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scrutinizing each traveller, he finally went up 
to a young woman whose ostrich feathers and 
baggy boots distinctly proclaimed her nationality, 
and, respectfully touching his hat, he evidently 
asked her a question. The young woman, who 
had been looking about her in a rather bewildered 
manner, responded to his advance with alacrity; 
and when he led the way to a cab which was 
in waiting, she followed him without demur. 
Having put her inside, he gave a direction to 
the driver, and then turned away, with a broad 
grin upon his face. 

" The missis is. a smart 'un, and no mistake," 
he said to himself; " I 'd give a month's wages 
to see what comes of it," — a sentiment that 
was fully shared by those members of the colony 
who had overheard the address to which Miss 
Rosalind Jones was to be driven. 

What did come of it was this : The cabman, 
carrying out his instructions, drove straight to 
Simpson's house, where his fare alighted, helped 
down with her own box, and then dismissed 
him. She next rang the bell, which was an- 
swered shortly by Juanita's own handmaiden, 
a little Indian girl who did not understand one 
word of English. Refusing to believe that there 
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was any human being so ignorant as to be 
unacquainted with her native tongue, Miss Jones 
repeated three times, in a gradually ascending 
scale, her inquiry for Mr. Simpson. But the 
small domestic only shook her head, and at- 
tempted finally to close the door upon the 
obtrusive visitor. 

This was more than Miss Jones was disposed 
to put up with] so, pushing the girl aside, she 
dragged her trunk into the courtyard, and pre- 
pared to explore the house for herself. Seeing 
that there were doors on all four sides of the 
square enclosure in which she stood, she adopted 
the simple expedient of opening each in turn, 
hoping thus to discover her prey. But her 
search was proving ineffectual, and she was 
beginning to despair, when, looking into a room 
whose portal stood invitingly open, she came 
unexpectedly upon Juanita, stretched full length 
upon a sofa, enjoying an afternoon cigarette. 
For a moment the two women stared at each 
other in surprise ; then Juanita said, " Que quiere, 
la sefiora?" Meeting with no response, she re- 
peated in labored English, "What do you want? ** 

" I want Mr. Simpson," replied Miss Jones, 
with an effort. 
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" So do I," returned Juanita, with emphasis ; 
" but he has gone away, so I intend to stop here 
until he comes back." 

** Gone away!" gasped Miss Jones. "I 
don't believe it ! Why, I 've come all the way 
from England on purpose to marry him." 

"Then you might have saved yourself the 
trouble, my dear," said Juanita, " for he *s en- 
gaged to me." 

" To you ! " repeated Miss Jones, with scorn ; 
•' a fat, dirty foreigner like you ! What do you 
mean by smoking your nasty cigarettes in this 
house? It's going to be mine," she went on, 
with rising wrathj " and I '11 turn you out of it 
this minute." 

" Oh, no, you won't, my dear," said Juanita, 
suavely ; then, indignation getting the better of 
her forced Composure, she discarded the English 
language as inadequate, and gave vent to her 
feelings in forcible Castilian. Miss Jones did 
not understand what was said, but, aware that 
she was being fluently insulted, she retorted in 
choice Billingsgate. From words they speedily 
came to blows; and while Juanita scratched Miss 
Jones's expressive features, that lady shook her 
fat rival until she looked like a badly set blanc- 
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mange. Each woman did her best to drag her 
enemy to the street door, and thus finally settle 
the question of possession ; but although Miss 
Jones was the stronger of the two, Juanita had 
the advantage of weight, so that neither could 
carry out her design. 

They desisted at last, from sheer exhaustion, 
and Juanita sank back upon her couch, vowing 
breathlessly that she would make Simpson pay 
for what she had suffered at the hands of this 
woman, whom he had doubtless sent on purpose 
to insult her. 

As for Miss Jones, she resolved that if she 
could not oust her rival, nothing should make 
her give way until Simpson's return; so she 
ensconced herself in a corner of Juanita's room, 
prepared to circumvent any attempt on the 
part of her enemy at getting rid of her. They 
remained thus, glaring at each other, for the rest 
of the day, Juanita frequently bursting forth into 
vociferous Spanish execrations of the intruderj 
and Miss Jones retorting in the vocabulary of 
the bar. 

When night fell, they prepared to sleep in 
their clothes, each hoping that the other might 
be driven by sheer discomfort to capitulate, and 
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each resolved not to be the first to do so. They 
both felt that as Simpson must perforce return 
to his house sooner or later, the woman who 
contrived to retain her footing there would have 
a distinct advantage over her rival. 

Morning dawned, without the miseries of the 
night having brought any change in their senti- 
ments, and a dispassionate observer might have 
thought that matters looked black for Simpson. 
But towards noon Mrs. Trent drove down. The 
outer door being ajar, she pushed it open, and 
walked into the courtyard. As she did so, sounds 
of wrangling met her ear, and she smiled to her- 
self in a peculiarly complacent manner. Crossing 
over to the room from whence the noise pro- 
ceeded, she stood unnoticed for an instant, 
feasting her eyes upon the scene. Then, in 
her softest voice, she said, " Stop this at 
once I " 

The eflfect was magical. The disputants 
broke off in the middle of a sentence, and turned 
to stare at the small, fashionably attired lady 
who was calmly contemplating them through her 
tortoiseshell glasses. Somehow, they both felt 
suddenly that they looked red, and dishevelled, 
and frowsy. 
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Mrs. Trent took advantage of the momentary 
confusion to speak again. 

** I suppose," she said coldly, V that you are 
two of Mr. Simpson's servants; but as he can 
have no idea of the manner in which you are 
conducting yourselves during his absence, and as 
he asked me to take charge of his house, I shall 
dismiss you both immediately." 

The astonished belligerents gasped for breath. 
Miss Jones was the first to recover herself. 

** I 'd have you. to know," she said, with an 
attempt at bravado, " that I 'm a lady, and I Ve 
come to this God-forsaken place to be married 
to Mr. Simpson. Servant, indeed ! " 

*^She does tell the thing which never was," 
chimed in Juanita; "she imposes the seflora. 
I alone am the bride of the sefior who so much 
runs away. But he loves his Juanita ! Ah, yes> 
and he will return ! " 

Mrs. Trent listened in silence, a little amuse- 
ment mingled with the well-acted expression of 
bewilderment upon her face. 

" Really," she said at last, " you ought to be 
ashamed to talk in this way about a married 
man, especially as I am sure that even if Mr. 
Simpson were not already married to my cousin, 
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he would scarcely think of making either of you 
his wife." 

The faces of the two women turned green 
at this announcement, and Miss Jones tried 
to say that she did not believe it. But some- 
thing in the visitors manner carried conviction, 
and the words could not be got out Mrs. 
Trent, meanwhile, proceeded to improve the 
occasion. 

" I have a great mind," she said, " to speak 
to the police about your taking possession of 
my cousin's house in Ais shameless way ; but 
if you pack up now and go qui^y, I will excuse 
your conduct this time." 

The discomfited rivals looked helplessly at 
each other, and Miss Jones began to sob. 

" He did say that he 'd do anything I pleased 
if I only let him alone," she wailed, " and I Ve 
come all this distance and lost my situation, and 
now he 's married some one else. I Ve no money 
to go back with, either, and I should have liked 
to be made a lady of 1 Oh, how miserable I 
am!" 

" If you will stop talking nonsense," said Mrs. 
Trent, judicially, " I will see if I can find you 
a situation as maid to a lady returning to 
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England. That will provide for your passage, 
at all events, and I hope you will behave less 
foolishly in future. Call at the address on this 
card to-morrow, and I may have something to 
tell you. Meantime you can go to an hotel, as 
you must leave this house at once." 

Miss Jones mumbled inarticulate acknowl- 
edgments, and prepared to do as she was 
told. 

Having disposed of one candidate for the 
hand of Mr. Simpson, Mrs. Trent next turned 
her attention to Juanita. 

" As for you," she said in Spanish, " I have 
only to complain to the authorities of your 
outrageous behavior to have you sent to the 
House of Detention without delay; and if I 
ever hear of your addressing another word 
to Mr. Simpson, I shall not fail to do so. 
Now go ! " 

And in meekness and silence Juanita went. 

About a fortnight later the happy pair, at 
Alantengo, received a lengthy epistle from Mrs. 
Trent. It was addressed to Simpson, but the 
writer evidently expected that Violet would also 
read it, for it was prepared like a volume of 
classics, revised for the use of schools. 
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"Your house is swept and garnished," the 
letter concluded, "and I have personally at- 
tended to its thorough turning out I found 
that there were two most undesirable members 
of your domestic staff, so I took it upon myself 
to dismiss them both. One is now on her way 
to England, and the other, owing to the forcible 
representations I made to her, has left the town. 
I hope that you will approve of what I have 
done, and that in future Violet will be able to 
settle these details for you without aid from me. 
Give her my love, and tell her that I have heard 
from her father, who expresses himself delighted 
with the engagement. You can break it to him 
yourselves that you are already married. My 
efforts in setting your house in order have 
exhausted me, and I intend leaving you now to 
your own devices." 

" How kind Edith is ! " exclaimed Violet, as 
she finished this letter; "and what a lot of 
trouble she seems to have taken in order to 
make things comfortable for us." 

"Kind," returned Simpson, with emphasis, 
" she 's an angel ! and of a very superior sort, 
too, for there 's no miracle she can't work when 
she gives her mind to it." 
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** I know she is very clever," said Violet, with 
a smile, "but I should scarcely call a house- 
cleaning a miraculous achievement.** 

" That depends upon the state of the house," 
oracularly responded Simpson. 



A POCKET JUDAS. 

Most people would have found it difficult to 
define the exact position held by Pedro Rivas 
with regard to his fellow-citizens, but all would 
luave agreed that his was an absolute rule^ under 
whatsoever heading it might come. 

The village? in which he exercised his benev* 
olent sway, though small, was high-toned, — a 
fact owing more to Pedro's careful supervisioa 
of its manners and morals than to any inherent 
virtue of its inhabitants. It supported a preca- 
f ious existence under the overpowering name of 
Huitzcapalapam and it firmly believed that 
the entire world regarded it with admiration, 
tempered by envy. 

There was an alcalde for the district » but he 
seldom interfered with the course of events, and 
for many years Pedro Rivas filled without dis- 
pute the offices of judge, policeman, squire, and 
banker. He was also a provision-dealer ; and,, 
being the only man in the place with a couple 
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of spare rooms at his disposal, he might be said 
to have added the occupation of hotel-keeper to 
his numerous duties. He performed his magis- 
terial functions with great impartiality, never, 
unless he really strongly disliked the prisoner, 
allowing personal prejudice to interfere with his 
judicial decisions. 

Although he modestly deprecated the idea of 
being considered a rich man, yet he did not 
positively deny the report when it was rumored 
in the village that he had once possessed fifty 
dollars all at the same time ; and though this in- 
credible statement was not generally believed, 
it still served to add lustre to Pedro's name. 

All things considered, he bore the honors of 
his rank without undue ostentation ; but it may 
be doubted whether in his secret heart he did 
not regard his admirers much as a school 
inspector might look upon the infant class. Still, 
to his credit be it said, that while he never failed 
to administer punishment when deserved, he was 
always the first to arrange the details of a reward 
for his charges when they were good. 

With all these advantages, it is not wonderful 
that he had reigned alone for so long ; the surpris- 
ing thing is that any one should have been found 
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bold enough to attempt to wrest his sceptre 
from him. But this, alas ! was what happened. 

A man from the plains, a mere pauper, with- 
out even a single pair of silver-buttoned trousers 
to his name, came to settle in Huitzcapalapam ; 
and from the day of his advent the simple hill 
folks changed. The stranger declined to recog- 
nize the authority of El Presidente, as he iron- 
ically christened Pedro ; and when ordered off 
to jail by the latter, for some slight offence, 
he refused to go. Being the stronger of the two, 
he was able to give effect to his refusal, when 
Pedro, in his capacity of policeman, tried to take 
him by main force; and the villagers, seeing 
these things happen without the heavens falling 
on the rebel, began to wonder whether they too 
might not revolt. 

From a state of self-satisfied importance, 
Pedro soon fell into a condition of absolute 
despair. He felt that his kingdom was slip- 
ping away from him, and that unless he took 
strong measures at once, he might as well give 
up any hope of regaining his influence. 

He pondered over many schemes for getting 
rid of his enemy, but all seemed open to some 
objection ; and for several days he could think 
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of nothing likely to further his design. At last, 
however, a brilliant plan, whereby he could both 
render the stranger unpopular and intimidate 
the malcontents by a display of his own vast 
resources, suddenly occurred to him, and he 
hastened to put his idea into execution. 

Now, just at this period Huitzcapalapam was 
in a state of much excitement, owing to the fact 
that its annual fite was drawing near- This was 
no mere saints' day, celebrated at best by a half 
holiday and a few extra drinks, but it was a 
great occasion, inaugurated generations ago by 
some pious head-man of the village, and faith- 
fully observed, with few exceptions, ever since. 

Proceedings usually commenced with a faur, 
but it was in the evening that the great event 
took place. This was no less than a sort of 
abridged passion-play, acted by a select few 
among the villagers, the performers being chosen 
more with a view to their moral worth than 
with any regard for their theatrical talent This 
being the case, it is sad to be obliged to state 
that several times since Pedro*s accession to 
power the play had not been given, for the 
simple reason that he was unable to find a suffi* 
cient number of righteous men to take part in 
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it ; and it will be readily believed that on these 
melancholy anniversaries Huitzcapalapam had 
repented of its sins in sackcloth and ashes. 

One good result of these disappointments was 
shown in the high standard of propriety always 
maintained throughout the ensuing year, when 
enough saints would be forthcoming to stock a 
Catholic calendar. 

This was the condition of affairs at the pres- 
ent time, and Pedro, who, of course, constituted 
himself master of the ceremonies, found no dif- 
ficulty in apportioning the best parts. He 
elected to personate St Peter himself, partly 
because his name suggested it, and also because, 
his presence in that capacity not being often 
required on the stage, he would have all the 
more leisure for looking after his companions 
behind it. The only trouble lay in finding a 
Judas ; and over this task the stage-manager was 
accustomed annually to suffer many things. 

It was an unpopular character in the village, 
the simple natives being apparently under the 
impression that the mere acting the character 
left a sort of taint upon the man who repre- 
sented it ; and if left to themselves they would 
have been quite capable of producing the play 
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with that essential feature left out. As it was, 
the unfortunate peon who sacrificed himself in 
the interests of art, usually led but a dreary life 
afterwards, and the person who would under- 
take this weight of public obloquy twice had 
not yet been discovered. 

It was while thinking over these matters that 
Pedro's great idea came into his mind, like a 
flash of light. 

"Why not invite the stranger to take the 
part of Judas?" Being a comparatively recent 
arrival, the chances were against his knowing 
anything of the feeling existing in the place, and 
in all probability he would be quite flattered by 
being chosen to act at all. Then, when the 
eventful day was over, he would find himself 
a sort of pariah, and even if he were not 
compelled to leave altogether, his growing 
influence would be entirely destroyed. Pedro 
resolved to act upon this inspiration at once; 
and, as he had expected, he found the. new- 
comer delighted to accept his proposal. 

In former years it had bee;i customary to use 
pieces of tin to represent the money paid to 
Judas ; but in pursuance of his scheme, Pedro 
resolved that this time he would supply thirty 
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silver dollars, to be returned to him when the 
performance was over. Few of the villagers had 
ever seen so much money, and the mere know- 
ledge that he actually possessed so great a sum 
would, Pedro knew, go far to reinstate him in his 
former position. In fact, between this display 
and the contumely certain to descend upon 
the head of the unsuspicious stranger, matters 
might be trusted to right themselves before very 
long. 

All went well during several rehearsals, and, 
as Pedro had expected, the people began to 
look upon Judas with increasing dislike, — 
greatly to the surprise of that intelligent person, 
who was unconscious of having given cause of 
offence. But the villagers carefully refrained 
from communicating the reason of their cold- 
ness, as, should the present actor throw up his 
part, one of themselves might be obliged to 
take it. So Judas worked hard at making his 
allotted character life-like, and with each added 
touch of nature cast away some of his future 
prospects, so far as Huitzcapalapam was 
concerned. 

When the eventful night at last arrived, there 
were two extra spectators, a couple of young 
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Englishmen from a neighboring ranch having 
ridden in to see the performance. 

Pedro welcomed them with enthusiasm, feel- 
ing that the more people who witnessed the 
discomfiture of Judas, the better it would be 
for himself 

As in all Mexican villages, the language prin- 
cipally employed in Huitzcapalapam was Span- 
ish; but in moments of excitement it was a 
common occurrence for the people to lapse 
into their native Otomie, and it so happened 
that one of the Englishmen present had made 
a study of that tongue. Pedro, however, was 
ignorant of this fact, or he would scarcely have 
delivered the following exordium in a monot- 
onous chant, under pretext of a preliminary 
speech from the stage. 

The interpolated sentences were in Otomie, 
and were spoken and heard with entirely un- 
moved faces, including that of the Englishman 
who understood. 

("Be very careful how you behave, my 
friends,") sang Pedro, " this is a time for repen- 
tance and tears (the eyes of two heretics are 
upon you); we will diligently show forth the 
truth (all Englishmen are fools, who wash in the 
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cold season and who speak that which they 
think). We will hold a light to the world. 
(Let us make them ehvy the talents of the 
men of Huitzcapalapam.) Oh, how great is the 
wisdom of the ancients!" and so on for about 
twenty minutes. 

By the time this recitative was over, the Eng- 
lishman was ill from suppressed laughter, and 
the actors were eager to begin. So they 
plunged into the business without further delay, 
contriving to render themselves as much like 
marionettes as possible. 

Pedro managed to be upon the stage mosft of 
the time, and, under the excuse of taking his 
part in the performance, frequently reminded 
his companions in audible tones that the eyes of 
the world were upon them, and that they were 
less intelligent than their own mules. 

The play, however, wore on towards the end, 
its exponents keeping their air of placid indiffer- 
ence until the moment when Judas came forward 
to receive the price of his treachery. Then 
their stolidity gave way, as, conquering their 
hatred of the traitor he impersonated, they clus- 
tered around him to feast their eyes on the un- 
heard-of wealth slowly counted by one of their 
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number into his outspread hands. When he 
had departed with his spoils, the players all 
seemed to feel that the interest of the affair was 
over, and they addressed themselves to their 
work with even less spirit than before. 

But suddenly, in the midst of a long-winded 
speech by a Pharisee, Pedro rushed excitedly on 
to the stage, gesticulating wildly with his hands, 
and apparently pouring forth reproaches in an 
unknown tongue. The actors all stopped short, 
and after an instant's pause of amazement they 
joined in the clamor. 

" The old boy says that he has been robbed," 
rapidly translated the Englishman, for the bene- 
fit of his companion ; " but they 're making 
such a row that I can't quite — Oh, by Jove ! 
It's Judas! He thought he would live up to 
the part, and he 's bolted with those thirty dol- 
lars. Talk about realism in art, one could 
not equal this at home." 

"No, it would come expensive in the long 
run," returned the other. " Oh ! do look at the 
faces of those Pharisees. Stop laughing, can't 
you ? and tell me what they are saying." 

" They are vowing that there shall never be 
another passion-play in this village," explained 
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the man who understood, " and Peter is off after 
Judas with a gun." 

" Oh ! I would n't have missed this show for 
anything ; but we had better go home now, and 
leave them to fight it out by themselves." 

Pedro returned from the pursuit unstained 
by the blood of his enemy, as that accomplished 
person had made good use of his short start. 

It is to be regretted that when interrogated 
concerning his success, Pedro's language was far 
from being apostolic ; still, it may be doubted 
whether in his secret heart he did not think his 
regained supremacy cheaply bought at the price 
of thirty dollars. 



THE UNDOING OF MR. WILKINS. 

His friends were accustomed to regard him 
merely as a collector, without taking into con- 
sideration the fact that he was also human. 
This may have been because his attempts at 
ordinary domesticity were so short as to be 
scarcely worth chronicling; yet during these 
phases he betrayed all the virtues of a respec- 
table citizen, with principles which were above 
reproach. 

But unfortunately, the sight of a rare curio or 
a unique specimen stirred depths of his being 
to which these principles had never penetrated, 
and he was liable to sudden attacks of acquisi- 
tiveness which his family could only deplore. 

His name was James Wilkins, and he was an 
Englishman by birth, but a cosmopolitan by 
habit and inclination. South Anierica was his 
favorite hunting-ground, and there were few 
portions of that pleasing country which he had 
not visited, in company with a spade and a car- 
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pet-bag. At one time or another he had dug 
holes all over Peru in a vain search for the lost 
treasures of the Incas ; while parts of the interior 
of Cuba were almost concealed from view by 
the numberless little sticks he had planted to 
mark spots which he believed to be ancient 
burying-grounds. 

The fact that he had never discovered even so 
much as a bead necklace did not in the least dis- 
turb his faith, but it did cause him to reflect that 
perhaps a change in the scene of operations 
might lead to better results. So he determined 
to visit Yucatan, finding his way by degrees to 
the buried city of Palenque, where some success 
must eventually reward his efforts. 

In vain was it pointed out to him that as the 
principal relics of Palenque consisted of ruined 
temples, he could scarcely hope to carry away a 
sufficient number to compensate for the diffi- 
culty in procuring them. Mr. Wilkins was ob- 
durate, and insisted upon at least making the 
attempt. Accordingly, he started for Havana, 
embarking from thence on a small coasting 
steamer which in four days' time landed him at 
Frontera, the nearest point from which to make 
excursions into the interior. 
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He speedily set about inquiring as to the best 
means of reaching his goal, and the replies he re* 
ceived would have sufficed to make any ordinary 
traveller set his face homeward at once. In the 
first place, it appeared that there was a stretch 
of water to be navigated, which was by courtesy 
called a river, but which much more nearly 
resembled a raging waterfall. Minute boats, 
admirably adapted for use upon an ornamental 
lake, but slightly unsuitable to the present posi* 
tion, were the only vessels plying for hire upon 
this stream, so that altogether a large element 
of uncertainty entered into the journey. More* 
over, the natives did their best to persuade Mr» 
Wilkins that there would be a difficulty about 
obtaining mules at the other end of the river, 
and to induce him to buy a few at Frontera and 
take them with him% 

But, fortunately for himself, even Mr. Wilkins* 
enthusiasm did not seriously incline him towards 
sharing one of these cockle-shells with a prob- 
ably indignant mule, so he embarked with a 
couple of natives whom he had engaged to 
accompany him, resolved upon taking the 
chances. 

For the next twelve hours he was so actively 
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occupied ki alternately punting^ and baling out 
tjie boat that he had no time to think of any* 
thing but the extreme probability that he was 
about to meet with a particularly watery grave ; 
and he was conscious of more surprise than any 
other feeling when he and his guides eventually 
arrived at their destination in safety. 

At some little distance from the shore stood a 
row of Indian huts, in one of which the party 
put up for the night, paying about as much for 
the accommodation as they would have done for 
a suite of rooma at the H6tel Meurice^ Having 
^compHshed the worst,, although the shortest, 
part of the di^anceto be travelled, however, Mr. 
Wilkins felt above all such sublunary considera- 
tions as mere cost* He fell asleep with a mind 
at ease, and dreamed that he was sitting on the 
marble steps of a ruined palace, surrounded by 
ijelics; of a b3rgone age, and that all the news^ 
papers, were alluding to him respectfully as 
*' James; Willdns, Esq., the great explorer."' 

He was^ perhaps, rather less cheerfiil when 
monjing^ broke, and he found that every insect 
known to natural history appeared to have been 
battening upon his unconscious form, leaving 
behind them numerous mementos iit the shape 
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of irritating scarlet swellings. The natives had 
not suffered at all, so Mr. Wilkins ought really 
to have felt grateful for this spontaneous tribute 
to the superiority of white flesh over brown. 
But somehow he was not. 

After a light breakfast of black beans and 
whiskey, he set about hiring four mules, — one 
each for his companions and himself, with an 
extra animal for possible baggage. In spite of 
what he had been told at Frontera, he found no 
difficulty in procuring as many as he required ; 
so it was not long before the party were again 
upon their way. They proposed to ride until 
sunset, by which time they expected to reach a 
half-ruined and deserted hcmenda^ where they 
could spend the night. The path led for several 
hours through tropical forests, where the travel- 
lers were sheltered from the sun ; but it after- 
wards took them over sandy plains whose sole 
species of vegetation was of the cactus variety. 
They had not gone many miles before portions 
of Mr. Wilkins' trousers, and also of his legs, 
were adorning each clump of prickly bushes 
through which the party passed ; but as he had 
by this time completely merged the man in the 
collector, his anguish at each fresh stab was less 
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keen than it might otherwise have been. It is 
true that towards evening he had to admit feel- 
ing considerably exhausted; but the thought 
that he was now within two days' march of his 
goal served to lend him energy to reach the halt- 
ing place for that night. Even then his impa- 
tience would scarcely allow him to take the 
necessary rest, and he aroused his reluctant 
followers at an hour of the morning which 
they considered barely respectable. The next 
part of the journey proved to be even worse 
than that of the preceding day, for, leaving the 
region of. scattered cactus-bushes behind, the 
explorers came upon a tract of land covered by 
undergrowth so thick and strong that the mules 
could not make their way through it. 

The only thing to be done, therefore, was for 
the men to dismount and cut a path for them- 
selves, — a process which naturally took time, 
besides being an unpleasantly active employ- 
ment in a country where the temperature would 
have been about eighty degrees in the shade if 
there had been any shade ; which there was not. 

Even the natives perspired ; while the suffer- 
ings of Mr. Wilkins were really extraordinary, 
for every mosquito in Yucatan had apparently 
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heard of his arrival, and forthwith hastened to 
bid, him welcome. 

But still he persevered, and by dint oC almost 
superhuman exertions succeeded m Qialj;ing 
some headway during the day. 

At Ija3t, just before nightfaU, the vegetation 
grew scantier, and presently the travellers 
emerged upon a comparatively smooth stretch 
of ground, with only a few isolated trees grow- 
ing here and there. 

As Mr. Wilkins was not desirous of adding 
any snakes to his collection of curios, and as 
there was less chance of meeting with tbes^ 
i;eptiles in the open than elsewhere, he decided 
to pitch his camp upon this spot 

While his servants unsaddled the mules, h$ 
slung up his hammock, and then began to pre- 
pare some sort of a meal. 

He was destined not to partake of it himself, 
however, for while he was busily occupied in 
struggling with a refractory can of dried beef, a 
sharp sting upon his ankle caused hini to look 
down in alarm. The sight that met his eyes 
was not reassuring. 

Perched comfortably upon his unprotected 
Ipg was a large spider- like creature of obvipusly 
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cannibalistic instincts, which, to his dismay") Mr* 
Wilkins perceived to be a tarantula- 

The natives, who speedily ran to the rescue, 
assured their horrified master that the bite was 
oot in tlie least dangerous, and that if he only 
drank sufficient brandy be would probably feel 
np ill effect^ at all. 

Mr* Wilkins acted promptly upon this advice, 
but hq mentally recalled all the stories that he 
had ever heard about the consequences of a bite 
from a tarantula, and he did not feel happy* 

Now, it may have been the amount of brandy 
l>e had swallowed, it may have been the result 
pf the sting, or it may have been pure ner- 
vousness; but whatever the cause, it is quite 
pertain that Mr* Wilkins presently began to ex- 
perience an irresistible inclination to waltz. It 
is equally certain that it was not mere gayety of 
spirit which bred this desire within him> for he 
had never felt more miserable in his life. More- 
pvec whea he was not engaged in collecting, 
but was merely practising tfie duties of a model 
pitizen, he strongly disapproved of dancing, and 
had been known to publicly testify against that 
carnal amusement 

Therefore it is saddening to be obliged to 
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record that throughout that memorable night 
a slightly intoxicated elderly gentleman might 
have been seen gravely circulating round and 
round a tree-trunk in the heart of Yucatan. As 
the hours went by, and he had to imbibe more 
brandy in order to keep up the pace, his legs 
grew groggy and shot out in all sorts of unex- 
pected directions, until by midnight he was 
dancing with an abandon which would have 
done credit to a ballet-girl. 

The two natives meanwhile looked on in 
silence, and continued to administer spirits, 
whereby at length the unruliness of Mr. Wilkins' 
legs was subdued, and he sank to the ground 
overcome by either his potations or his exer- 
tions ; both having been of unusual force, it is 
difficult to say which. 

Having picked him up and placed him in his 
hammock, the men rolled themselves in their 
blankets, and soon all three were asleep. 

It was nearly noon when they awoke, the 
sufferer, although exhausted, feeling quite him- 
self again. He was scarcely equal, however, to 
another day's journey ; but the spirit of the col- 
lector still swelled the bosom of the man, and 
he resolved to struggle on. It was not until he 
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had mounted his mule that he realized how badly 
every bone in his body ached, and how many 
sizes too lar^e for him his head appeared to be. 

But he plodded desperately along for a couple 
of hours, trying to encourage himself by think- 
ing of the joys in store for him. Still, there are 
limitations even to the endurance of a collector, 
and Mr. Wilkins was eventually obliged to con- 
fess that he could ride no further. He need not 
have distressed himself about this admission of 
weakness, for a ball, even if the attendance be 
limited to one person, cannot be regarded as a 
suitable preparation for a day's travel on mule- 
back, and no one could have reproached the 
unwilling reveller with undue fatigue. 

The natives were, of course, delighted with 
the inviting prospect of doing nothing for the 
rest of the day, and they bestirred themselves 
to make a suitable camp. As they had now 
reached a wide sandy plain, studded with for- 
lorn-looking bananas, this was comparatively 
easy, and they were soon resting under the 
shadow of the largest tree they could find. 
Stretched comfortably in his hammock, Mr. 
Wilkins began to feel better, and to look about 
him with some interest. 
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Th^re was not much variety ia the landscape, 
\yhich was rather lik^, a^ impressionist picture, 
in that, everything having been burnt by the sun 
into uniform shades, it was ^ tittle difBcult to 
distinguisti oj^e, object fron^ another. 

But presently a little hillock, situated at some 
distance from whei:e he lay, caught and held 
]^r. Wilkins' roving attention. He found him- 
self speculating as to why a doubtless natural 
ipaound looked as though it had recently been 
built yp by human hands# It really was a 
lingular phenonieapn, and the more he looked; 
1;he mpre curious he grew^ until at length, feel- 
ing considerably rested^ he arose and strolled 
over to the subject of his meditations. 

Strange to say, a nearer view confirmed his 
suspicions, The mound was undoubtedly an 
artificial structure ; but by whom in that deso- 
late country Qpuld it have been raised? 

Feeling thoroughly aroused, not to say ex- 
Qited, by this tiipe, Mr. Wilkins called for his 
spade. Directly it was handed to him he began 
to (Jig* — with no definite purpose, perhaps, stilly 
with a vague idea that it was the wisest thing to 
do, in the circumstances, And his instinct proved 
to be right, for he had scarcely turned up a 
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dozen spadesful of earth before he came upon 
some resisting object. 

With a beating heart he knelt down, and, 
throwing aside the spade, commenced exploring 
the mourfd with his hands. 

In almost less time than it takes to tell he had 
grasped something which felt like stone, and 
with one good pull he brought to view an 
extremely ugly idol. 

This was success beyond his wildest dreams^ 
fbr at most he had only expected to find relics 
of ?ome previous traveller, whose companions 
had been forced to leave his bones in these wilds* 
But before even reaching Palenque, of what a 
treasure had he not become possessed I 

He took out his handkerchief and carefully 
wiped the idol's face then he set it down on the 
ground in front of him, where he could contem- 
plate its charms at his leisure. 

His native followers Watched these proceed- 
ings with great interest. They had all along enter- 
tained doubts as to their employer's sanity, and 
now that they saw him in the attitude of prayer 
before a graven image, which was far too hideous 
not to be genuine, their doubtsi vanished, and 
they felt sure that, like all Englishmeni he wad 
hopelessly mad. 
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Still, he paid well, and there was no harm in 
humoring him ; so when Mr. Wilkins, in a state 
of speechless joy, silently motioned them to dig, 
they obeyed him without hesitation. 

For a few moments nothing but earth and 
sand came to light ; but presently their efforts 
were rewarded, and at each stroke some new 
object was dug up. 

There were fragments of stone carving, arrow- 
heads, curiously-shaped earthen vessels, and 
idols of every size, so that by the time the hill- 
ock was entirely demolished, there was strewn 
over the ground a specimen of nearly every 
known kind of Aztec antiquity. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Wilkins sat upon the plain, 
surrounded by about a ton of curiosities, and 
by a smile which widened at each new discov- 
ery. He was in a stupor of happiness, which 
left him barely energy enough to wonder how 
these things came to be placed, as it were, ready 
to his hand. The excellent citizen portion of 
his nature suggested that this was a direct inter- 
position of Providence in his behalf; but the col- 
lector part of him had a strong suspicion that a 
rival had filled the mound with valuables, which 
for some reason it was desired to hide. 
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But Mr. Wilkins declined to dwell upon that 
view of the case. He had discovered these treas- 
ures, and they were his ; the only difficulty now 
lay in removing them. He gave up all thought 
of continuing the journey to Palenque. Why 
proceed when he already had more antiquities 
than he should be able to take away? For he 
was already meditating on the melancholy fact 
that there are limitations even to the carrying 
power of a mule. 

When it became evident that the secret store 
was emptied at last, Mr. Wilkins began to pack 
and classify his new-found riches. He reluc- 
tantly rejected the damaged specimens, and also 
many that were especially heavy ; but even with 
these precautions he was unable to find room for 
all that he wished to retain. He made a point, 
however, of burying those which were to be left 
behind, in the hope of being able one day to 
return for them. 

By the time that all these arrangements were 
completed, it was too late for the travellers to 
begin retracing their steps that night, so prepara- 
tions were made for an early start next morning, 
and they then retired to rest. Mr. Wilkins sank 
to sleep in his hammock, with all his previous 
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troubles forgotten, and a reverent joy pervading 
the breast to which an ancient Aztec stewpan 
was affectionately clasped. 

Five o'clock saw the party on their homeward 
way. The mules were laden in such a manner 
as to make their burdens appear as much like 
provisions as possible, while the natives had 
strict injunctions not to mention the great dis- 
covery. This command being accompanied by 
a practical appeal to the most vulnerable side of 
the native character, it stood some chance of 
being obeyed. 

Nothing occurred to delay their arrival at the 
river, where they unloaded the males and trans- 
ferred the treasure into the boats they had used 
during their previous passage. In due course 
they punted into Frontera, in capital conditioni 
although slightly exhausted by their exertions. 

Mn Wilkins, in company with the idols, re- 
paired at once to his former quarters and imme- 
diately set about superintending the manufacture 
of some packing-cases. He gave out that they 
were intended for a quantity of orchids that he 
had collected during his travels in the interior^ 
and which he was desirous of taking with him to 
England. This pt^caution was doubly neces- 
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sary, both on account of the way in which he 
had come by his treasures, and because the 
Mexican Government had recently passed a law 
forbidding antiquities of any sort to be taken 
out of the country. Mr, Wilkins spent most of 
his waking hours in trying to hurry on the task 
of making the cases ; but an Aztec workman is 
nothing if not deliberate in his movements, and 
the impatient explorer found himself obliged to 
wait some days. 

He was at first the only guest in the shabby 
little hotel ; but the day before that on which he 
intended, if possible, to leave, his solitude was 
broken by the arrival of a middle-aged German. 
The two men naturally made acquaintance over 
their meals in the bare dining-room, and on 
learning the cause of his companion's presence 
in Frontera, the German announced that he too 
was going to Palenque. It transpired, in the 
course of conversation, that he had made the 
journey before, but that, having been deserted 
by his escort, he had been obliged to find his 
way back as best he could. He inquired if 
Mr. Wilkins had succeeded in penetrating to the 
buried cities, and was apparently relieved to find 
that he had not. He said that on his own expe- 
13 
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dition he reached Palenque without much difS* 
culty, but owing to the behavior of the natives 
who accompanied him, he was prevented from 
bringing away any relics — or, at least — The 
German hesitated at this stage, and a harrowing 
suspicion shot through Mr. Wilkins' mind. As 
the talk waxed more confidential, this suspicion 
was confirmed, and Mr. Wilkins could no longer 
doubt that the real owner of his own treasures 
sat before him. He tried vainly to banish the hor^ 
rible thought, but it became more of a certainty 
with every word that his companion uttered. 

At length the German, lowering his voice to t 
dramatic whisper, inquired if Mn Wilkins had 
chanced to pass by a mound, the exact bearings 
of which he described, and which» he said, was 
on the direct route to Palenque. 

Now, if he had been only a man, Mr. Wil- 
kins would have spoken the truth at this junc- 
ture, whatever the consequences* But being 
chiefly a collector, his impulse, of course, was to 
lie, and, moreover, to do so neatly and circum- 
stantially. 

The German smiled amicably ; and remarking 
that it was only a landmark he had been inquir- 
ing about, he changed the conversation. 
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Mr. Wilkins had little appetite Tor the remain- 
der of the meal) and his relief was great when 
his companion lit a cigar and prepared to stroll 
away. 

All might have been well if this most inau- 
spicit>us moment had not been the exact time 
chosen for the arrival of the long-delayed pack- 
ing^'Cases. Through the open door appeared a 
long procession of Indians, each bearing on his 
head an enormous deal box, which he proceeded 
to deposit at the door of Mn Wilkins* chamber^ 
just opposite. The sight was sufficiently unu- 
sual, in that primitive place, to have provoked 
comment . from any one Still, the German 
seemed to be even unduly affected^ 

•• What are you going to put in all those 
arks? "he asked suspiciously* 

^'Only ^ few orchids that I wish to take 
home,** lied Mr* Wilkins, glibly. 

" So? " returned the German. '* I should like 
to see the plants for which you have thought it 
necessary to order cases of that size. They 
must be a very fine variety 1 ** 

** They are,*' replied Mr. Wilkins with enthu^ 
siasm; "and I should be glad to show them to 
you, only that light disagrees with them, and I 
am keeping them carefully in the dark.'* 
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" So I should imagine^*' responded the Ger- 
man, dryly, as he walked off in dudgeon. 

Mr. Wilkins felt very uneasy in his mind, lest 
the fruits of his enterprise should be snatched 
from him at the last moment ; but he tried to 
console himself by thinking that, after all, noth- 
ing could be proved. He lost no time in pack- 
ing his precious relics and in securely nailing 
down the boxes. That operation finished, he 
felt in better spirits, and was most affable to his 
rival when they met again at supper. The Ger- 
man, however, had apparently repented of his 
former friendliness, and resolutely declined to 
open his lips. He seemed to have thought 
better also of his intention of journeying again 
to Palenque, for, greatly to Mr. Wilkins' dismay, 
when he went on board the Vera Cruz boat next 
morning he found the rival explorer already on 
deck. He was even more disturbed when he 
saw a sardonic grin overspread the features of 
his Teutonic acquaintance as they both watched 
the difficulty with which native porters hauled 
the cases over the ship's side. Truly these or- 
chids seemed to be of a heavier weight than the 
ordinary species. Still, having once embarked 
upon a course of deception, there was now no 
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choice left but to carry it through, and Mr. 
Wilkins accordingly preserved a calm exterior. 

On his arrival in Vera Cruz he caused his 
baggage to be taken at once to the custom- 
house, where he boldly described the contents 
to be nothing but roots. He then went off to 
purchase a ticket for the ship by which he in- 
tended to sail on the morrow, and to while away 
the intervening time as best he might. The 
German had disappeared, having apparently 
given up the pursuit in despair. 

The custom-house people had promised that 
Mr. Wilkins' bill of lading should be ready for 
him at seven o'clock the next morning, his ship 
being advertised to sail an hour later. 

It may readily be imagined that he passed an 
anxious night; it seemed impossible that any- 
thing should go wrong at the last moment, but 
somehow the thought of that Teuton haunted 
him, and sleep he could not Finally, as soon 
as the first gleams of daylight appeared, he 
arose, and busied himself in preparing for an 
early start. 

By the time he was ready, the hotel was astir, 
and he went downstairs in order to obtain some 
breakfast. But he was too excited to eat, so he 
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poshed back his chair and started for the Cus- 
tom House, with a vague hope of being able to 
get that precious bill of lading into his posses- 
sion a few nioments earlier than he had hoped« . 

As he approached the great gates, he could 
see from afar the huge cases containing his 
treasures, and be also noticed with a sigh of 
relief two of the port officials arriving from the 
opposite side of the street. 

A few seconds more, and all would be well. 
Thinking thus, Mr. Wilkins drew near, and with 
an affectionate glance looked down upon the 
boxes at his feet As he did so, his whole de- 
meanor changed, and he gave vent to such an 
agonized cry that the custom-house officers 
^ame running up to inquire what could be the 
matter. 

Following the direction of Mr. Wilkins' eyes, 
they, too, uttered a startled exclamation, for 
painted in enormous black letters upon the white 
deal surface of each lid was inscribed this 
legend, "Idols for Exportation." 

But they were never exported ! 



IF AT FIRST YOU DON'T AGREE. 

There was once a man who quarrelled with his 
washerwoman. This, although a foolish thing, 
is one which has been done before ; still, it has 
rarely, perhaps, been attended by exactly simi- 
lar consequences. 

The man was Tompkins, of the Mexican 
General Intelligence Department, and the laun- 
dress was — Josefa. The latter fact explained 
amply, to those acquainted with her prevail- 
ing characteristics, much that might otherwise 
have been dark in the course of events; Josefa*s 
career had been a checkered onc^and by no 
means always entirely free from reproach. She 
was now middle-aged; but it was freely men- 
tioned that in her sxddyyoxxXh she had been 
guilty of a grave misdemeanor. Still, as the 
misdemeanor had quickly effaced itself in an 
access of propriety and croup, people felt that 
bygones should be bygones. So that when 
Josefa announced her intention of adding to 
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her regular avocation of flower-seller that of 
laundress also, she found no difficulty at first 
in obtaining customers, although there was 
some doubt as to which of the two functions 
she performed the worst. 

Her tactics with regard' to flower-selling were 
simple in the extreme. She sat regularly for 
two hours every morning upon the steps of 
the cathedral at Qu6r6taro; and at the expi- 
ration of this time, whether she had disposed 
of her wares or not, she went just as regularly 
home. 

Her bouquets were usually composed of alter- 
nate rows of forget-me-nots and white roses, a 
pink camellia being pressed tightly down in the 
exact centre of the top, and a sort of cake-paper, 
forming a halo around the whole. She rarely 
varied this arrangement, and she held a low 
opinion of those foolish purchasers (mostly 
foreigners) who were forever clamoring idly 
after change. In vending these works of art, 
her usual practice was to begin by demanding 
a dollar, and end by gratefully accepting ten 
cents. But she thought it incompatible with 
her dignity to reach this stage too abruptly, 
and would never consent to abate more than 
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one cent at a time. Wherefore, dealing with 
her was excellent both for body and mind, 
since it entailed early rising, together with 
the patience of a mediaeval saint. 

When any of her long-suffering clients made 
an explicit request for, a certain quantity of cut 
flowers, she fulfilled the order, it is true, but she 
always did so with a lingering regret that there 
should be in the world people so (iatuous as to 
suppose that they could improve upon her bou- 
quets. That it was dangerous to leave anything 
to her intuition, however, was proved by the cir- 
cumstance that she once supplied twelve sweet 
peas and a dahlia to decorate *a house for a ball. 
She had also been known to execute a funeral 
wreath in tulips ; but, as she remarked at the 
time, it was only natural to suppose that on such 
a melancholy occasion something cheerful to 
look at would be properly appreciated. It will 
be gathered from these instances that there were 
reasons for the fact that Josefa did not enjoy a very 
brisk traffic in flowers, while unfortunately her 
predilection for starching pocket-handkerchiefs 
and leaving dress shirts rough dried, militated 
against complete success in the laundry trade. 
She had likewise a reprehensible habit of cutting 
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oflfall the pearl buttons that came temporarily in^ 
to her charge, and afterwarda aelltng them at so 
much a doxen. That these were errors of judg- 
ment on her part was pointed out to her with 
great firmnesa, by several sufferers from her pe- 
culiar idiosyncrasies; but while blandly agree* 
ing with every stricture upon her conduct. Josefa 
made no effort to alter it. Therefore her newly 
acquired cliemUU fell off rather more rapidly 
than it had grown, and at the end of six months 
Josefa was left with no one to wash for but Mr, 
Tompkins. Even he, although the most patient 
of men, was at last driven to revolt, by all the 
stiffness which should have been imparted to his 
collars being put into his new silk pyjamas. It 
was at this stage that the quarrel began ; for when 
he told Josefa that they must part, she differed 
from him in this as in many matters of detail. 
To lose her sole remaining customer, without a 
struggle to retain him would be a piece of folly 
of which she was quite Incapable. So she de- 
clined to be discharged ; not in so many words, 
but still effectually. 

The Monday following her formal dismissal, 
she waited until Tompkins had gone to the 
office, and then she called at his house for th# 
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linen. It was altogether in vain that Mn 
Tompkins' domestic staff tried to impress upon 
her mind the fact that it was to be sent else- 
where; she refused to listen to their expostu- 
lations, and she succeeded in taking away the 
clothes. She left In their place a bouquet of 
her favorite pattern, with an explanatory mes- 
sage, partly in Spanish and partly in early 
Aztec, scrawled all over its paper border. 

The recipient of this token was less pleased 
with it than might liave been expected, when 
it was handed to him on his return home, and 
he observed with emphasis that the new laun- 
dress should have his washing next week if he 
had to take it to her himself. She did have 
it at three P. M. on Monday, and she brought 
it back in its original condition at four a. m. on 
Tuesday, After knocking up the entire house* 
hold, she left the bundle on the doorstep, with the 
remark that Josefa did not wish her to wash for 
the Sefior, and she could not consent to hurt her 
compatriot's feelings. Some on§, however, had 
treated the interloper with less consideration, for 
she displayed two black eyes and a swelling. 

In the course of that day Josefa called at the 
office and left a wreath of roses ; but she made 
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no further attempt upon the clothes. Tompkins 
flung the wreath into a corner, together with some 
comprehensive remarks concerning the entire 
Republic of Mexico, and Josefa in particular. 
But when he went out to luncheon, his fellow 
clerks hung the despised offering over his desk, 
with a capital caricature of Tompkins as Queen 
of the May, underneath. He pretended not to 
notice it, but there was murder in his soul. This 
was the beginning of an unhappy period, during 
which he received fresh floral tributes daily. 
They sometimes took the form of made-pieces, 
something like the chief effects in Crystal Palace 
fireworks ; and when this was the case, Tompkins 
experienced considerable difficulty in getting rid 
of them. He learned to be thankful when the 
diurnal offering at his shrine consisted of merely 
a button-hole or a single tuberose or tiger lily, 
although even these apparently harmless gifts 
were fraught with discomfort For the other 
men in the office, with that lack of sympathy 
with misfortune which distinguishes the young 
and thoughtless, spent their leisure in making 
sketches of Tompkins in an aesthetic attitude, 
wrapt in contemplation of a sunflower. They 
decorated the walls with these artistic efforts, 
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and, standing before them with their heads very 
much on one side, disputed amicably which 
painting of the Impressionist school Tompkins 
most resembled. Now, Tompkins admired the 
Impressionist school ; so it was unreasonable that 
he should have been so angry at being compared 
with its productions ; still, he undoubtedly had 
some cause for complaint in that his likenesses 
were not flattering. But ribaldry on his part 
only met with pathetic entreaties not to be vio- 
lent, as it spoiled the pose ; and, after all, there 
were not many really appropriate remarks to 
make. Tompkins, however, repeated himself a 
good deal at this juncture. 

Meanwhile, out of office hours he scoured the 
neighborhood for a laundress. Quite in vain, as 
events proved ; for Josefa had been beforehand 
with him, and not a woman of her acquaintance 
dared to take his work. 

Tompkins at first treated this boycott with 
indifference, largely mingled with disdain;, but 
at length there came a day when he found him- 
self contemplating his last clean shirt; and that 
is a sight which can leave no man unmoved. 

In the bathroom there was stored a mountain- 
ous pile of soiled linen, with a bunch of forgetr 
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me^nots adorning the top ; and this sight had 
interfered with its owner's enjoyment of his 
matutinal tub for many mornings past. 

Still it was absurd to suppose that he was 
going to be forced by his washerwoman into 
doing what he had resolved not to do, and he 
endeavored to defer the crisis by purchasing 
some new shirts. But he was a youth of wide 
dimensions, who in happier times had been 
proud of the number of inches which his 
chest measured, and he could find nothing 
which would fit him. He devoted a day to 
the quest, and visited every *• -Afi^r^md " in the 
place. But it was of no use ; and Tompkins 
felt that he was in danger of becoming habitu- 
ally profane, besides being by no means sure 
that a continuance of this sort of thing would 
not eventually lead to drink. Finally, he 
thought the matter over, on his way to the 
office; and when he reached his seat, and 
found a blush rose which had just arrived^ 
reposing with the papers upon . his desk, he 
decided that the fight was unequal, and that he 
might as well give in. 

So he sought out Josefa, and told her that 
she might fetch the washing, as usual, but that 
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if she ever brought him another flower he in- 
tended to murder her. Josefa smiled sweetly, 
and proceeded to recoup herself for the out- 
lay to which she had been put, by holding an 
auction of Tompkins* socks that very afternoon. 
But she relented so far ad to revise her opinions 
on the subject of starch, and when tempted to 
lavish it upon forbidden articles, she remembered 
the quarrel, and refrained. Still» when Tompkins 
fitted tip all his linen with patent irremovable 
buttons, she felt that her generosity was inade^ 
quately rewarded* 



A LEGAL LIGHT OF HAYTL 

The Attorney-General of the Haytian Republic 
was returning to that interesting country after 
a short visit to New York, — a visit which he 
had enjoyed less than he had hoped to do. 
The reason for this disappointment might be 
summed up in Colonel Collins' remark to his 
secretary after the gentleman from Hayti had 
taken his departure. " Our war was a just war,** 
said the Colonel, " and I sympathize with the 
object of it ; but when it comes to sitting down 
to dinner with those objects — No, sir! ** 

In the course of his final preparations, the 
Attorney-General inspected the vessel he had 
chosen for his journey, and engaged a magnifi- 
cent suite of deck cabins. While doing this, he 
embraced the opportunity of endearing himself 
to the chief officer by explaining to that func- 
tionary how the ship ought to be navigated. 
He did not tender much advice to the Captain, 
but then the Captain was a Southerner, which 
accounted for several things. 
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When sailing day arrived, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral went on board, attended by a retinue con- 
sisting of two small pages, black enough to 
serve as soap advertisements. Their apparel 
was largely made up of white teeth and silver 
buttons. Their master felt that his own taste in 
dress could scarcely be called in question, for 
he was arrayed in all the glory of a tall hat, a 
tightly buttoned frock coat, and a pair of yellow 
kid gloves. He adhered to this costume, more- 
over, throughout the voyage, although in the 
Gulf of Mexico the weather might be described 
as decidedly warm. 

He bore his sufferings with fortitude as a 
rule, still he used to retire occasionally to un- 
frequented portions of the ship, in order to mop 
his burning brow with a pink silk handkerchief; 
but he shot like a rocket into his hat and an 
attitude of military erectness the moment that 
he thought himself observed. 

It cannot be denied that, in spite of his gor- 
geous appearance, he was by no means popular 
on board, and although he himself attributed 
this fact to jealousy of his high position and 
natural advantages, there were others who 
thought that his propensity for imparting in- 
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struction was to blame. In his desire to be all 
things to ail men, he spoke words in season to 
the chaplain, and gave the doctor much useful 
information regarding drugs. In the intervals 
he perambulated the deck, smiling affably at 
the ladies, who, though doubtless charmed by 
these marks of condescension, forbore from say- 
ing so at the time. 

The Captain^ whose prejudices were really 
deplorable, confided to his favorite lady passen- 
ger that the sight of that darkey patronizing 
white people made him feel sick. 

" Can't you throw the man overboard ? ^ 
gently suggested the lady passenger. 

•* No, I cannot," returned the Captain ; " Hayli 
might declare war upon us, and what would the 
United States do then? But all the same, if 
this sort of thing goes on, I may find myself 
sitting on his head one fine day in order to 
reduce the swelling." 

•** How will the heathen rage!'" misquoted 
the lady,^ with a smile. 

"They never rage anything like the mis- 
sionaries do when they quit work among the 
Attorney-General's near relations," said the 
Captain. *• Why, I could tell you tales — " 
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" I wish you would," murmured his listener. 

" Oh, Lord I " irrelevantly exclaimed the Cap- 
tain; "there he is, forrard, teaching the mate 
how to take soundings ! I must go and call him 
off, or there *11 be murder done. The mate *s 
apt to be hasty when the passengers cram too 
much instruction down him at once.*' Timely 
interference warded off serious consequences on 
this, as on other occasions; but the skipper 
was heard to remark that he should be thankful 
when he reached the particular wood-pile on 
which the Attorney-General was to be dumped. 

They sighted that hallowed spot in due 
course, although not before the Haytian digni- 
tary had estranged yet one more of the ship's 
officers, by mentioning to the chief engineer 
that the boiler was out of order. That gentle- 
man was speechless at the time, but he went 
about for fifteen hours afterwards, enumerating 
the things that he might have said. 

Almost before the anchor was down at Port- 
au-Prince, a tug was seen to put off from shore 
and make direct for the vessel. In the tug 
were seated several dusky figures, whose cos- 
tumes varied between the simple grace of a 
strip of linen and the attire considered suitable 
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for a society wedding. As the visitors drew 
nearer to the ship, it became evident from their 
manner that they had stirring tidings to impart, 
and in their impatience to communicate with 
their distinguished countryman they began to 
shout long before they came within speaking 
distance. When at length their words could be 
heard, there was a movement of excitement on 
deck, and a chastened joy stole over the faces 
of both passengers and crew. The effect upon 
the Attorney-General was different; hisjaunti- 
ness momentarily lessened, the stiffness went 
out of his back, and he commenced slowly pull- 
ing off his gloves. 

For the portentous news brought by the 
people in the boat was, that during the past 
week a revolution had taken place in Hayti. 
A fresh President and a different Cabinet now 
usurped magisterial functions in that turbulent 
island, while what was left over of the previous 
Executive after the revolution, had been care- 
fully collected, and put away in a safe place. 

" And is there another Attorney-General ? " 
earnestly inquired the present representative of 
that rank. 

" Oh, yes ! " replied the deputation with a 
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grin, " he 's waiting for you now upon the 
beach." 

" I will join him there at once/' said the 
deposed official impressively, almost forgetting 
in his preoccupation to bid farewell to his as- 
sembled friends on deck, before stepping into 
the tug. But he recollected himself in time to 
shake hands affably with the Captain, while 
promising to favorably mention his name in a 
despatch to Washington. 

" First time 4 Ve ever been assured of patron- 
age by a darkey," remarked the Captain, as he 
looked reflectively at his hand. ** I reckon it 
would do me good to recommend him to a 
warmer place than Washington ! " 

" He is on his way there now," said a passen- 
ger; "look! " 

The Captain glanced landward, and his spirits 
rose. For, as the boat moved rapidly over the 
water, the dignity of the Attorney-General ap- 
peared to correspondingly diminish. He could 
be seen divesting himself of his coat, waistcoat, 
and tie, delivering each article as he took it off 
into the care of a sympathetic compatriot. He 
next devoted a few moments* attention to his 
boots, beginning afterwards to grapple with 
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the fastenings of his shirt. With a gentleman 
of the Attorney-General's distinction it is almost 
unnecessary to explain that these were composed 
of diamonds, and a feeling of hesitation seemed 
to take possession of him for the first time, 
when he contemplated handing them over to the 
friend who had charge of the rest of his apparel. 
He glanced alternately at each of his compan- 
ions, and then decided not to risk it. So he 
compromised the matter by taking a piece of 
string from his trouser pocket, and tying the 
studs around his hat, which he then replaced 
upon his head. The faces of the other occu- 
pants of the boat became, during the execution 
of this manoeuvre, distinctly expressive. 

As the boat gradually increased the distance 
between the ship and herself, there was sgm^ 
difficulty in accurately following the different 
stages of the ex-Minister's toilet, but when, at 
the end of the trip, he stepped ashore, his form 
was clearly outlined upon the yellow sand, and 
the captain observed with ecstasy that a "chim- 
ney pot" and a strip of calico now formed the 
sole raiment of his late passenger. The moment 
that the Attorney-General left the tug he moved 
towards a gentleman of color who was stand- 
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ing near the water's edge, and, to judge from 
his gestures, invited him to mortal combat. 
^* It *s the new Attorney-General," muttered the 
Captain, delightedly, " and they 're going to 
fight it out." That was just what they were not 
going to do, if the usurper could have his way; 
but unfortunately for himself he was cumbered 
by all the trappings regarded in Hayti as essen- 
tial to high office, while his opponent, through 
being clad in little besides indignation, had a 
decided advantage from the start 

The proceedings began by the old represeur- 
tative of law and order skipping lightly round 
and round the new one, assailing him sometimes 
with blows, but more frequently with yells and 
grimaces, wherein the retinue of silver-buttoned 
pages joined with a will. The victim defended 
himself for several moments in a similar manner, 
except that owing to the superior agility of his 
enemies he was unable to get in a blow, and his 
best grimaces were often executed while they 
were all dancing round his back, and therefore 
unimpressed by his efforts. Being a corpulent 
person and unused to violent exercise, he soon 
began to give out, and to gasp requests to the 
spectators to fetch the army to the rescue. But 
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so long as the fun lasted, not a single native 
could be induced to leave the scene of action 
for an instant. They stood about in little 
groups cheering on the combatants to further 
eflforts, and it was not until the new Attorney- 
General showed signs of being on the verge of 
a complete collapse that a messenger went off 
to arouse the army from its midday nap. 
Shortly afterwards two figures in uniform could 
be distinguished hurrying to the spot, and the 
Captain then laid down his glasses with a sigh 
of content. ** The curtain is going to drop now," 
he said; "but it was a good play while it 
lasted." 
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i6mo. Cloth Price, ;^.oo. 



Messrs. Roberts Brothers^ Publications, 

FAR FROM TO-DAY. 

a Uolume of Stories* 

By GERTRUDE HALI^ 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00, 



THESE stories are marked with originality and power. The titles 
are as follows : viz., Tristiane, The Sons of Philemon, Servirol, 
Sylvanus, Theodolind, Shepherds. 

Miss Hall has pat tc^ether here a set of gracefully written tales, — tales of long 
a^. They hare an old-workl medueval feenog about them, soft with intervening 
distance, like the light upon some feudal castle wall, seen through the openings of 
the forest. A refined fancy and roanv an artistic touch has been wpcni upon the 
composition with good result. — Londom. Bo^kstlUr. 

** Although these six stories are dreams of the misty past, their morals have a 
most direct bearing on the present. An author who has the soul to conceive such 
stories is worthy to rank among the highest. One of our best literary critics, Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, says : ** I think it is a work of real genius, Homeric ia 
its simplicity, and beautiful exceedingly."* 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, in the Newburyport Herald: — 
•* A volume givine evidence of surprising geniusi is a collection of six tales by 
Gertrude Hall, called * Far from To-day.' I recall no stories at once so powerful and 
subtle as these. Their literary charm is complete, their range of learning is vast, and 
their human interest is intense. * Tristiane,' the first one, is as brilliant and ingenious, 
to say the least, as the best chapter of Arthur Hardy's ' Passe Rose ; * * Sylvanus 
tells a heart-breaking tale, full of wild delight in hills and winds and skies, full of 
pathos and poetry ; in * The Sons of Philemon * the Greek spirit is perfect, the 
story absolutely beautiful ; * Theodolind,' again, repeats the Norse life to the echo, 
even to the very measure of the runes; and 'The Shepherds' gives another reading 
to the meaning of ' The Statue and the Bust.' Portions of these stories are told 
with an almost archaic simplicity, while other portions mount on great wings of 
poetry, * Far from To-day,' as the time of the stories is placed ; the hearts that 
Deat m them are the hearts of to-day. and each one of these stories breathes the joy 
and the sorrow of life, and is rich with the beauty of the world." 

From the Lmidon Academy ^ December 24th : — 

" The six stories in the dainty volume entitled * Far from To-day* are of imagina- 
tion all compact. The American short tales, which have of late attained a wide and 
deserved popuburity in this country, have not been lacking in this vitalizing quality; 
but the art of Mrs. Slosson and Miss Wilkins is that of imaginative realism, while 
that of Miss Gertrude Hall is that of imaginative romance ; theirs is the work of 
impassioned observation, hers of impassioned invention. There is in her book a 
fine, delicate fantasy that reminds one of Hawthorne in his sweetest moods; and 
while Hawthorne had certain gifb which were all his own, the new writer ex- 
hibits a certain winning tenderness in which he was generally deficient. In the 
domain of pure romance it is long since we have had anything so rich in simple 
beauty as is the work which is to be found between the covers of *Far from 
To-day."* 

Scld by ail Booksellers, Mailed, post paid , on receipt of price y by the 
Publishers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass 
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